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The Hiftory of Philofophy, from the earlie/? Times to the Beginning 
of the prefent Century; drawn up from Brucker’s Hiftoria 
Critica Philofophieg. (Continued from Vol. L111. New Ar, 
p- 467.) 

HILOSOPHY affumed a confiftent and alluring form in 

Greece, a country where polifhed tafte and refined man- 

\ ners gave to whatever it borrowed a peculiar grace, and dif= 
tinguifhed its own inventions by their elegance and their uti- 

lity. ‘The former we cannot now feparate from the latter; nor 

is it of importance, for the accuracy of difcrimination, the fo- 

lidity of judgment, the force of mind, and the corre¢ctnefs of 

tafte which the Grecians, in the greater number of inftances, 
difplayed, fhow that they were fubtle, ingenious and refined. 

A nation, fo peculiarly diftinguifhed by natural talents, and 

by works of fuch fingular merit in every department, it may 

feem of confequence to trace, and we own that, in this en- 
quiry, with a view to the prefent article, we have employed 
no little time and care. ‘The difquifition would, however, bé 
too difproportionate and extenfive, for we have found reafon to 
differ from the greater number of authors. It is fufficient to 
obferve, that what may be called the continent of Greece feems 

‘to have obtained its inhabitants from ‘Thrace and Illyria, the 

iflands from the Phoenician colonies, though this idea ought, 

probably to be confined to the fouthern iflands, and particu- 
larly to Crete. In no refpect is this country indebted to Egypt 
for its inhabitants, and in a very remote, probably only in 

a fecondary way, to Affyria. Its earlieft benefactors, or thofe 

, who firft reduced the favage and piratical hordes to order and 
reafen, were Minos in the fouth, and Orpheus in the northern 
parts. The latter was certainly a ‘Thracian, and the former 
we have much reafon to think a Phoenician; nor does this idea 
greatly militate againft the opinion we have expreffed refpect- 
ing the intelle€tual attainments of the Phoenicians, when we 
confider their -extenfive voyages, the varied information they 
muft have obtained, and compare it with the real merit of: 

Minos and his boaited legiflative code. Of Orpheus we have 
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few accounts, and thofe not to be depended on. Like the 
Zoroatter of the Perfians, and the firit Hermes of the Egypti- 
ans, his name has only defcended to us; and his writings, if 
we give them their full {hare of merit, are buf the imperfe& 
recollections of Ins fcholars, more probably the fictions of a 
later age *. 

if we look beyond the immediate fource of the popula- 
tion of Greece, it will be probable that Thrace and Illyria 
furnifhed two different races, a Scythian and a Celtic. ‘That 
the Grecians were in general Scythians is highly probable, but 
there are’many arguments to fhow that the weftern regions 
were of a different religion, and of different manners, and pro-' 
bably at firft had a different language. In manners and ifr reli- 
gion, the Cretans alfo differed from the reft of the Greeks; but 
the fuperior genius of the Scythian race gradually affimilated 
the others nearer to itfelf. “he oak of Dodona in the weft; 
the Egyptian fable of “Fartarus in the fouth, and the worfhip 
ef Tellus in the eaft, are fuperftitions of diftant countries and 
a diffimiler nature. ‘They were at laft brought together, and 
formed a fyftem grofs and immoral in its foundation, but fpe- 
cious, elegant, and fafcinating in its form. It is time, how- 
ever, to leave thefe generak details, and to proceed to the hif- 
tory of philofophy. 

Prometheus, Linus, and Orpheus are the three early bene- 
factors of Greece, of whom we know little except what this 
fabling nation invented, refpeCting them, in fubfequent ages. 
To thefe fucceeded Mufieus, Amphion, and Hefiod, who ta 
their mufical and poetical merit added the cofmogony, that 
they had learned from the eaft, perhaps from the fchool of Mo- 
fes, or at leaft from the fame fountain. Their fyftem is wholl 
that of the Hindoos; and, from them alfo, as we have lately 
Tearnt, they probably derived the opinion, that the great bene- 
factors of mankind pofleffed fome portion of the divine nature, 
and deferted peculiar honours after death. ‘The very fingular 
work, Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring, of which we gave a fult 
account, inftructs us in this, as well as many other points of 
the early doctrines of Indoitan. 

i:pimenides, who fucceeded thefe poets and philofophers, 
was a Cretan, and from his country he borrowed the farce of 
fuperftition as well as his affeéted trances. Solon, from the ted- 
timony of Plutarch, has taught usto confider him as an impoftor. 
Ifomer is next mentioned, who, in the opinion of his ade 
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* When Dr. Enfield telis uc, from Brucker, that Cicero quoted Ariftotle to 
prove that Orpheus never exited, he m‘ght have added, that in the paflage, 
Lxiam Orpheum feems emphetical, and alludes only to a fost of this name, 
whofe exiltence he denics. Fabricius has already noticed this explanation. 
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mirers, more properly his idolaters, is confidered as a philofo- 
pher, a divine and a poet. 

The political philofophy of the Greeks is the next obje& of 
attention, but we are now ftepping from the fallacious ground 
of fable to that of real hiftory. . If we except Triptolemus, (the. 
reputed pupil of Ceres) Draco, Solon, and Lycurgus are names 
familiar to us, and their inftitutions well known. ‘The feven 
wife men of Greece, who attained that title for the pithy fen- 
tentioufnefs of their tenets, are alfo noticed with due refpedct. 
Thales alone, the founder of the Ionic fchool, is referved for 
a more particular account. OF /Mfop, the fuppofed Phrygian, 
our author fays little but what is already known, or begins to 
be doubted. If fuch a perfon really exifted, he was the copyift 
only of the author of fome eaftern apologues. : 

The philofophy of Greece, confidered as a fy{ftem, com- 
mienced with Thales of Miletus, of Phoenician extraction, who, 
a$ ufual in that time, travelled into Egypt td obtain the know- 
ledge which Europe was yet ignorant of. That ‘Thales or Py- 
thagoras remained in Egypt is uncertain; that they could not 
acquire their knowledge from the Egyptians is by no means. 
doubtful. Thales, in particular, taught them to meafure the 
height of the Pyramids by the fhadow they caft, and was ac- 
Se with the obliquity of the ecliptic; fubjects which the 

“gyptians fcarcely ever heard of, and whofe boafted philo- 
fophy only confifted in meafuring the height of the Nile, and 
whofe acquifitions were almoft wholly confined to the records 
of the events which followed the different heights. ‘That we 
may finifh this fubje€&t at once, we muft obferve, that the 
priefts of Egypt, to whom the philofophers of Greece were fo 
much indebted, muft either have acquired their knowledge in 
other countries, or travellers muft have gone beyond this cele- 
brated region. The acquifitions of Thales render this fub- 
ject more clear. It is certain that he travelled to Egypt for 
knowledge, and that he attained what the i'gyptians were ig- 
norant of: he muft confequently have proceeded farther, or 
have had other tutors. From the vicinity of the Red Sea, and 
the certainty of its being freely navigated, the accefs to India 
was eafly, and from India or Affyria only could he at that pe- 
riod have obtained the peculiar knowledge of mathematics and 
aftronomy, which he firft taught the Grecians. 

The foundation of his philofophy has occafioned fome dif- 
cuffion; water is the firft principle of every thing. What was 
the vypev of Thales has been doubted: fome fuppofe it to be 
the Chaos, the principle of all before every thing was created . 
but, when we advert to the fource of his philofophy among 
the Bramins, we fhall no longer look for an allegorical mean- 
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img, but take in a fimple fenfe, what, perhaps, is equally trie 
in a philofophical one. Let us felect, however, our author’s 
account : 


¢ Thales held, that the firft principle of natural bodies, or the 
firft fimple fubftance from which all things in this world are form- 
ed, is water. By this he could not mean to affert that water ts 
the efficient caufe of the formation of bodies; but merely, that 
this is the element from which they are produced. Itis probable, 
that by the term Water, Thales meant to exprefs the fame idea 
which the cofmogonifts exprefled by the word Chaos, the notion 
annexed to which was, as we have fhewn, a turbid and muddy 
mafs, from which all things were produced. Concerning the 
grounds of his opinion we have no fatisfactory information. The 
reafons which have been given, fuch as that all animals and plants 
are produced and fupported by moifture, and the fun and other 
celeftial fires are nourifhed by vapours, are mere conjectures, 
which were perhaps never thought of by Thales. 
‘It has been a fubjeét of much debate, whether Thales, be- 
fides the paffive principle in nature, which he called Water, ad- 
mitted an intelligent, efficient caufe. ‘They who have maintain- 
ed the affirmative have refted their opinion upon fundry aphorifms 
concerning God, which are afcribed by aricient writers to this phi- 
lofopher, particularly the following: that God is the moft an- 
cient. being, who has neither beginning nor end; that all things 
are full of God, and that the world is the beautiful work of God. 
They alfo lay great ftrefs upon the teftimony of Cicero, who fays, 
that Thales taught, that water is the firft principle of all things, 
and that God is that mind which formed all things out of water. 
They. who are of the contrary opinion urge, that the ancients (and 
among thefe Cicero hymfelf, though not very confiftently), afcribe 
to Anaxagoras the honour of having firft reprefented God as the 
intelligent caufe of the univerfe; and add, that the evidence in 
favour of Thales refts only upon traditional teftimony, which may 
be oppofed by other authorities. Perhaps the truth is this; that 
Thales, though he did not exprefsly maintain an independent 
mind as the efficient caufe of nature, admitted the ancient doc- 
trine concerning God, as the animating principle or foul of the 
world. ‘This fuppofition perfectly agrees with the language af- 
cribed to him concerning the Deity, particularly that the world 
is animated, gapvxor; and that all things are full of God. And 
this is not inconfiftent with the notion, that water is the firft prin- 
ciple in nature, if by the term principle we underftand, not the 
agency which framed the world, but the firft matter from which 
itwas produced. A principle of motion, wherever i: exifts, is, 
according to Thales, mind. Hence he taught that the magnet, 
and amber, are endued with a foul, which 1s the caufe of their 
attracting 
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attracting powers. The foul, in all beings (as Ariftotle reprefents 
his doétrine) is a moving power, having the caufe of motion with- 
in itfelf, and is always in a@ion. It was one of his tenets, that 
all nature is full of demons, or intelligences proceeding from God. 
It is eafy to conceive, that thefe opinions might have been de- 
rived from the notion, that the deity is the foul of the world, and 
the fource of all motion and intelligence. 

‘ Concerning the material world, Thales taught, that night 
exifted before day; a doctrine which he probably borrowed from 
the Grecian theogonies, which placed Night, or Chaos, among 
the firft divinities. Heheld, that the ftars are fiery bodies ; that 


the moon is an opaque body illuminated by the fun, and that the 
earth is a fpherical body placed in the middle of the univerfe.” 


It is alittle fingular that his tenets refpeting demons, and 
the night preceding the day, fhould not have fuggefted to the 
hiftorian the eaftern fource of his doctrines. ‘The latter oc- 
curs in the Mofaic cofmogony, ‘and the evening and the morn- 
ing were the firft day.’ 

Anaximander, a fcholar of Thales, and a Milefian alfo, add- 
ed little to his mafter’s philofophy, and feems to have corrupt 
ed his aftronomical knowledge by vifionary fancies. Later au- 
thors have differed about the meaning of his arsigory which 
Cicero has rendered by infinitas. Brucker feems inclined to 
admit, that it was almoit fynonymous with the vypov of Thales, 
and all the ancient philofophers concluded it to be matter. 
There is, however, little doubt that he intended by this term 
to exprefs the Almighty power; nor is Brucker correét in fay- 
ing that Anaximenes, his fcholar, confidered the ameIpOY as 
air, for Diogenes Laertius exprelsly fays, lib. 11. fed. iii. GuTo¢ 
(Avagtuevns) aexnv aepx sume, KAL 7d adreigoy. Lactantius was 
equally in an error, when he fuppofed that Cleanthes adopted 
the doctrine of Anaximenes in the following line : 


Tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus xther. 
“That Jupiter was fynonymous with the air was a common tee 
net of ancient philofophy, nor is there the leaft evidence that 


it was derived from Anaximenes. ‘The air, the heavens, and 
the God of heaven were, with the Pagans alinoit in every age, 


“fynonymous. Anaxagoras underftood the azapgov better, and 
explained it more judicioufly. But we cannot fiay to trace all 


the variations of the different philofophers of the fame fchool. 
Socrates was at firft a follower of the [onic philofophers 5 
but, leaving the empty difquifitions refpecting the origin of 
things, he endeavoured to improve the minds of’ men, ‘te ine 
culcate the focial duties, and, in every refpect, to make man- 
kind happier and better. ‘The whole of the account before us 
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is, however, a ftudied panegyric, which carries its own refu- 
taton, and which even the ufual caprice of the Athenians can 
{ca cely render credible. It would require a volume to con- 
fider this fubject fully, and we fhall only remark that, with 
the utmoft veneration for the character and the precepts of 
Socrates, we do not think his life was irreproachable, nor his 
Jaft fcene entirely confiftent. Of the opinions of Socrates we 
can only notice his idea of fubordinate agents, which no one 
ought rafhly and haftily to defpife; for, while we fee the Al- 
mighty act in this world by fecond caufes, who can fay of what 
nature thefe caufes are. It is one of thofe fubjeéts, which we 
have had occafion to obferve, mocks the inveftigation of the hu- 
man reafon, and leads us, when purfued, to .confufion or ab- 
furdity. 

After mentioning Xenophon, AZ{chines, Simon, and Cebes, 
fo!lowers of Socrates, who did not diftinguith themfeives by 
founding fects, Brucker preceeds to trace the different fchools 
which arofe from the doctrines of Socrates. The feéts of lef- 
fer fame were the Cyrenaic, the Megaric, and the liac; 
thofe of greater celebrity were, the Academic and the Cynic; 
branching refpeCtively into the Peripatetic and the Stoic. The 
principal philofopher, and the chief fupport of the fe& efta- 
blifhed at Cyrene, was Ariftippus, a zealous difciple of Socrates, 
a man of polifhed manners, an accommodating difpofition, 


and an eafy familiarity : fome of his tenets, as lefs known, we 
fhall tran{fcribe : 


* Perceptions alone are certain; of the external obje&s which 
produce them, we know nothing. No one can be affured, that 
the perception excited in his mind by any external obje& is fimilar 
to that which is excited by the fame objeé in the mind of another 
perfon, Human nature is fubje& to two contrary affections, pain 
and pleafure, the one a harfh, the other a gentle emotion. The 
emotions of pleafure, though they may differ in degree, or in the 
obje&t which excites them, are the fame in all animals, and uni- 
verfally create defire. ‘Thofe of pain are, in like manner, effen- 
tially the fame, and univerfally create averfion. Happinefs con- 
fifts not in tranquillity or indolence, but in a pleafing agitation of 
the mind, or a¢tive enjoyment. Pleafure is the ultimate obje& 
of human purfuit; it js onlyin fubferviency to this, that fame, 
friendfhip, and even virtue, are to be defired. All crimes are 
venial, becaufe neyer committed but through the immediate im- 
pulfe of paffion. Nothing is juft or unju& by nature, but by 
cuftom and law. The bufinefs of philofophy is to regulate the 
fenfes, in that manner which will render them moft produétive of 
pleafure. Since pleafure is to be derived, not from the paft or 
the future, but the prefent, a wife man will take care to enjoy 
the prefent hour, and will be indifferent to life or death,’ : 
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His fucceflors were few, and of inconfiderable credit, for 
the diftance of Cyrene from Athens neither rendered a fee 
famous, nor followers numerous. ‘The Megaric fect, whofe 
chief was Euclid of Megara, and one of whole ornaments was 
the famous Diodorus, who by the well known tyllogifm de- 
nied the exiftence of motion, were merely Sophilts: yet, in 
fome points, Stilpo of Megara deferved a better title. ‘The 
philofophers of the fchool of Elis, and afterwards of Eretria, 
were more legitimate followers of Socrates in opinions, though 
fcarcely, if we can truft the appellations of Menedemus, who 
was often called cur and madman, in manner. ‘Thefe, how- 
ever, we mutt leave to attend to the more importants fects; 
the firft of which is the Academic. 

The Academic feét was founded by Plato, and fupported 
by his credit. On this part of the hiftory we fhall be concife, 
for we cannot eftimate fully the character of the founder of 
the Academic fe&t, nor trace with propriety the influence of 
his opinions, till we have paid more attention to Pythagoras. 
We ought net to blame Dr. Enfield for following the arrange- 
ment of his profefled prototype Brucker, nor the German hif- 
torian, for purfuing the fteps of his predeceilors. If we were, 
however, to examine the fubjeCt fully, as we may perhaps be 
tempted to do, we could fhow, that to purfue the narrative in 
accounts of different {chools, is rather to detail the hiftory of 
philofophers than to relate that of the fcience. ‘The error is” 
particularly confpicuous in the: part of the hiftory now before 
us. ‘The philofophy of Plato was a mixture, often an impro- 
per and heterogeneous one, of the doctrines of Pythagoras and 
Socrates; fo that, as we have faid, it is difficult to eftimate 
this author’s merit properly, till we have confidered the very 
intricace fubject of the Pythagorean fyftem. It is enough, in 
the prefent inftance, to remark that the life of Plato is related 
with precifion and propriety, and the character of the philo- 
fopher vindicated from fome of the afperfions thrown on it. 
‘There is undoubtedly in Plato an air of myfticifm and refine. 
ment which perplexes or difgufts; but, in his moral dialogues, 
where he is chiefly a Socratic, his wifdom flows in language 
{fp clear and elegant, his doctrines are fo ftrictly and unexeep- 
tionably moral, that, if eftimated by thefe qualities alone, we 
almoft admit what the idolatry of his followers has often infift- 
ed on, that he was infpired. His works are, however, un- 
equal: he fometimes ftruggles to convey a meaning,.and the 
whole evaporates in words. He refines on his fubdject tiil the 
fubftance is loft; and clouds his opinion by a pomp of lane 
guage, a cloud which almoit feems defignedly raifed to cb ‘cure 
the poverty of the idea. ‘That Plato had drawa troai the fa- 
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cred fountain has fometimes been fuppofed, and it may be ne- 


ceffary to extract the comprehenfive view of the queftion in 
the work before us, 


* The opinion, that Plato derived his philofophy originally from 
the Hebrews, and confequently from divine revelation, was com- 
monly embraced by the fathers of the Chriftian church, and has 
been adopted by many learned divines. ‘The chief grounds, up- 
on which this opinion refts, are 1. The authority of the Jewith 
writers, Jofephus and Ariftobulus, and of the Chriftian fathers, 
Juftin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Eufebius, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Theodoret, Ambrofe, and others; 2. The opinion that 
a Greek verfion of the Hebrew fcriptures appeared in Egypt be- 
fore the time of Plato, which he might have feen and read, as 


Clemens Alexandrinus and Eufebius, on the teftimony of Arifto-. 


bulus, affert; 3. The prefumption, that the Egyptians borrow- 
ed many of their tenets from the-Ifraelites, and communicated 
them to Plato; and 4. The agreement of the doctrines of Plato 
with thofe of the Hebrews. But thefe arguments will not, we 
apprehend, appear fatisfactory to thofe who are not inclined ta 
pay implicit refpe&t toancient authority. For, 1. The teftimony 
of the Chriftian fathers is, in the prefent queftion, of little va- 
lue: for they had recourfe tono authentic memorials or impartial 
witneffles ; but gave credit to the fuggeftions of certain Jewifh 
writers, who, feveral centuries after the time of Plato, to gratify 
their own vanity, and that of their countrymen, pretended that 
all Gentile wifdom had been originally derived from Mofes ; and 
particularly, that Plato, during his refidence in Egypt, had been 
inftructed in the Hebrew fchool. This notion was eagerly em- 
braced by feveral learned Platonifts, who, in the fecond century 
were converted to Chriftianity, but ftill retained an attachment to 
their former mafter: and from this time it became a common 
practice, among thofe who affected the credit of Greek erudition, 
to maintain, that whatever opinions Plato and his followers held, 
fimilar to the doétrines of revelation, had been borrowed either 
from the Hebrews or the Chriftians. 2. A Greek verfion of the 
Hebrew fcriptures, prior to the time of Alexander, never exifted, 
but inthe brain of Ariftobulus, as will more fully appear when 
we come to treat of the Jewith philofophy, Neither the author, 
nor the occafion, of this verfion can be produced; nor does any 
fuch work appear to thofe who might have been acquainted with 
jt, and whofe intereft it would have been to have-read it, Sepa- 
rated as the Jews were, before the time of Alexander, from all 
intercourfe with other nations, and carefully as they conceal- 
ed the irmyfteries and facred books from gentile ftrangers; it 
is not eafy to conceive how fuch a verfion could have been made; 
not tourge, that Greek literature was firft introduced into Egypt 
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by Alexander. 3. Equally unfupported is the affertion, that the 
Egyptians, and even Plato himfelf, converfed with the Jews on 
theological fubjeéts. Upon this queftion, learned men have con- 
founded the time, when the Greeks poffefled Egypt, with a pre-" 
ceding period, in which it would not be eafy to prove, that any 
fuch intercourfe took place between the Egyptians and Jews. Nor 
is it at all probable, that the {mall remnant of the Jewith nation, 
who after the captivity went with Jeremiah into Egypt, wou!d 
appear of fo much confequence, as to engage the attention of all 


Egypt and Greece to their religious cuftoms and tenets. Laftly, 


no proof of the point in queftion can arife from the fuppofed agree- 
ment between the Mofaic and Platonic doctrines: for either the 
agreement is imaginary, or, it confifts in fuch particulars as might 
eafily be difcovered by the light of reafon. Befides, it has not 
been fufficiently attended to, that the true doctrine of Plato was, 
in the Alexandrian f{chool, fo far adulterated, and blended with 
other fyftems, that thofe fathers of the Chriftian church, who had 
ftudied Platonifm in this fchool, might eafily imagine a greater 
harmony between the Platonic doétrine and their own creed than 
in reality exifted. The Chriftian fathers feem to have thought 
the fuppofition, that heathen philofophy had been the refult of 
the natural powers of the human mind, derogatory to the honour 
of revelation. But its grounds and principles are now too well 


underftood, to render it neceffary to borrow any part of its cree 
dit and authority from Plato.’ . 


From the fchool of Megara he is faid to have borrowed his 
Dialectics: the principles of natural philofophy our author 
fuppofes that he learnt from Hermogenes and Cratylus in the 
Eleatic fchool ; mathematics and aftronomy from that of Cy- 
rene ; from Socrates and Pythagoras the purity of his moral 
do€trines, and the vifionary fancies which pervade the greater 
part of his fyftem. From the misfortunes of Socrates, from 
his refidence at the court of the fufpicious Dionyfius, and from 
the efoteric fyftem of Pythagoras, he learned probably the art 
of concealment, and he has wonderfully improved it, by feem- 
ing to explain every thing, and fully teaching only thofe doc- 
trines which are lefs dangerous. ‘The doctrines of Plato were 
fupported with undiminifhed fplendor by his fucceffors in the 
old academy, particularly by Xenocrates, whofe calm, ftead 
meditation, and amiable temper, were admirably qualified to 
connect and arrange the wilder fancies of Plato, and to render 
them more generally pleafing. Netwithftanding he was the 
fuccefsful antagonift of Ariftotle, a man in whom every men- 
tal faculty was probably more perfect than in any other perfon 
previous to the Chriftian zra, he muft challenge the efteem of 
eyery rational enquirer, and hold a diftinguifhed rank in the 
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hiftory of philofophy, though no one improvement can be fair- 
ly attributed to him. 
The firft {chifm in the fchool of Plato was occafioned by a 
circumftance which forms a remarkable era in the hiftory of 
hilofophy, and fhould have been noticed more particularly. 
The fallacy of judging from the fenfes was early known, ‘and 
the diftinétion of popular and concealed doétrines always kept 
in view. ‘The attempts of Socrates to employ philofophy 4 
the fervice of morality were only for a time popular; and Plato, 
in his ecleCtic fyftem, revived the opinion of the fallaciaus judg- 
ment of the fenfes, and taught that ideas were the only objects 
of fcience. “Two new fects foon after his time arofe, the 
Pyrrhonic, which taught that every thing was ancertain; and 
that of Zeno, which refted on the abfolute certainty of human 
knowledge. Arcefilaus, at that time in the chair of Plato, 
diftra€ted probably by contending tenets, and unwilling to 
difpleafe either party, was particularly cautious and referved 
in {peaking of thefe very doubtful points, and, in the excefs 
of his caution, verged almoft to the Pyrrhonic philofophy, by 
teaching that, though there is a real certainty in the nature of 
things, every thing is uncertain to the human underftanding. 
In this very doubtful ftate the academy. remained, an object of 
reproach to philofophers, and of fufpicion to government, as 
thefe tenets might render even the foundations of virtue and 
policy uncertain, when the popular and more conciliating ta- 
ents of Carneades produced a revolution of doctrines and of 
terms: the fchool of Plato was then ftyled the new academy. 


‘Tt was the doétrine of the new academy, that the fenfes, the 
underftanding, and the imagination, frequently deceive us, and 
therefore cannot be infallible judges of truth ; but that, from the 
impreflions which we perceive to be produced on the mind, by 
means of the fenfes, we infer appearances of truth, or probabi- 
lities. Thefe impreffions Carneades called phantafies or images, 
He maintained, that they do not always correfpond to the real na- 
ture of things, and that there is no infallible method of deter- 
mining when they are true or falfe, and confequently that they 
afford no certain criterion of truth, Neverthelefs, with refpect 
to the conduét of life, and the purfuit of happinefs, Carneades 
held, that probable appearances are a fufficient guide, bccaufe it 
is unreafonable not to allow fome degree of credit to thofe wit- 
nefies who commonly give a true report. Probabilities he di- 
vided into three claffes; fimple, uncontradifted, and, confirmed 
by accurate examination. The loweft degree of probability takes 
place, where the mind, in the cafual occurrence of any fingte 
image, perceives in it nothing contrary to truth and nature; the 
fecond degree of probability arifes, when, contemplatiag any ob- 
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je& in connection with all the circumftances affociated with it, 
we difcover no appearance of inconfiftency or incongruity, to 
lead us to fufpe&, that our fenfes have given a falfe report; as, 
when we eonclude, from comparing the image of any individual 
man, with our remembrance of that man, that he is the perfon we 
fuppofed him to be. The higheft degree of probability is pros 
duced, when, after an accurate examination of every circumftance, 
which might be fuppofed to create uncertainty, we are able to dif- 
cover no fallacy in the report of our fenfes. The judgments arifing 
from this operation of the mind are, according to the dottrine 
of the new academy, not fcience, but opinion, which is all the 
knowledge that the human mind is capable of attaining. 

« This doétrine of Carneades, concerning truth, may ferve to 
fhew, in what fenfe we are to underftand an affertion. which has 
been advanced refpeéting this philofopher and his fect, that they 
would not allow it to be certain, that things which are equal or 
fimilar to the fame thing, are equal or fimilar to one another. 
They did not, probablv, deny this axiom, confidered as an ab- 
ftract truth ; but merely maintained, that in its application to any 
particular cafe, fome uncertainty muft arife, from our imperfeé& 
knowledge of the things which are brought into comparifon, fo 
that it is impoffible to prove the abfolute equality of any two 
things to a third, or to one another. It appears, moreover, that 
the chief point of difference between Arcefilaus and Carneades, or 
between the middle and the new academy was, that the latter 
taught the doétrine of uncertainty, in lefs exceptionable terms 
than the former. Arcefilaus, through his earneft defire of over- 
turning all other fects, gave his opponents fome pretence for 
charging him with having undermined the whole foundation of 
morals; Carneades, by leaving the human underitanding in pof- 
feffion of probability, afforded fufficient feope for the ufe of prac 
tical principles of conduct. Arcefilaus was chiefly employed in 
Oppofing the doctrines of other philofophers in logic and phyfies, 
and paid little attention to ethics: Carneades, at the fame time 
that he taught the neceffity of fufpence in fpeculative refearches, 
prefcribed rules for the direétion of li‘e and manners.’ 


The fchool of the Peripatetics was founded by Ariftotle, a 
name fingularly and defervedly famous. Ariftotle was a fol- 
lower of Plato, but difgufted that Xenocrates had fucceeded 
this venerable philofopher, he became the author of a new 
fect; and, as he taught in the Lyceum, a grove in the fuburbs 
of Athens, difcourfing with his difciples in his walks, the phi- 
lofophy has been ftyled the peripatetic. Ariftotle poffefled a 
comprehenfion peculiarly acute and accurate: in -his hands, 
diale€tics was no longer a conteft of words, but an admirable 
clue to conduct the mind, by the accuracy of its diftinctions, 
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through the oft intricate inveftigations. A comprehenfion 
fo juft and lively, regulated by the moft exact reafoning, could 
not fail to dete€t errors in Plato, and to extend human know- 
ledge in other fubjects, fo far as the uninfpired intelle& could 
probably penetrate; and, if he had held the ftation of Xeno- 
crates, he would probably have produced the fame revolutions 
in philofophy, which he effected in the Lyceum. “The events 
of his life are fufficiently known: it is faid, that he retired to 
Colchis where he died, to avoid the perfecution and fatal end 


of Socrates, which he is fuppofed to have provoked by his doc- 
trines on fate. 


His works have reached us in a very imperfedt ftate, from. 


various caufes, among which, we have had occafion to obferve, 
may be reckoned probably, a defigned obfcurity. Thofe which 
we poffefs lead us, however, feverely to lament thofe that are 
Joft; for even at this time, when idolatry and blind admiration 
are no more, it may be faid that, on each fubject treated of, 
if we except only the operations and productions of nature, 
Ariftotie has fearcely left any thing tobe added. Both on ac- 
count of his reafoning and his obfervations, it were well if he 
were more generally ftudied by modern authors. We muift 
not, however, be blind to his faults: they are, in this hiftory, 
exaggerated and multiplied: but the ftudied obfcurity of his 
own doctrines, an eagernefs too often difplayed, and fometimes 
difingenuonfly purfued, to detract from the merits of his prede- 
ceffors, and the apparently unfinifhed ftate of fome of his writ- 
ings, are errors which his admirers muft wifh to diminifh, 
or inattentions which they muft regret: Ariftotle believed in 
one great author and mover of the univerfe; an opinion that 
his followers, Strato and Deearchus, profefledly excluded from 
their fyftems. Avery fhort and imperfe& abract of Ariftotle’s 
opinions is added. Demetrius Phalereus and ‘Theophraftus 
were the moft conipicuous of the ucceflors of the Stagyrite. 
‘The perfonal temperance, abftemioufnefs, and virtue of the 
greater number of the ancient philofophers is fufficiently evinc- 
ed, not only by the concurrent teftimeny of antiquity, but their 
advanced age. It will, however, be obvious, that the refine- 
ments of Plato had led away philofophers from the morality 
of the Socratic fyitem ; and, though thefe fancies in the works 
of Ariftotle have been converted into wholefome aliment, the 
whole was {lil diftant from their great mafter’s object. Ever 
one was not, however, fafcinated in this way. Antifthenes, 
a cotemporary of Plato, and a difciple of Socrates, continued 
to teach, that virtue, a- moral re€titude of manners, and a proe 
per command over the appetites and propenfities, was the great 
purpofe of philofuphy. As -ufual, this deviation was carried 
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too far: it produced the race of Cynics, who are well known. 
We need only obferve, that their contempt of luxuries led 
them to indecorum and impropriety ; but there is no reafon to 
fuppofe that they debafed or injured the caufe of virtue. Dio- 
genes, the moft furly of the Cynics, was refpected by Xeni- 
ades and his fons, whofe preceptor he was. 

The Cynic morality affumed a milcer and more complacent 
form in the hands of Zeno, founder of the fect of Stoics. It 
was, however, fcarcely altered; and the fpeculative do€trines 
of Zeno form the principal novelty i in this part of the hiftory. 
It was the fafhionable philofophy of Rome, when in her zenith, 
and is expanded and adorned by the moft elegant of the Latin 
writers. For this reafon it will not detain us long ; and, indeed, 
the great bulk of the article, relating to the Stoic philofophy i in 
Brucker, is owing to a comparative abftract of the tenets of 
different ancient philofophers, which, before the examination. 
of the fy{tem of Pythagoras, we are not fufliciently prepared 
to examine. Zeno, it is faid, was a Phoenician, who went 
to Athens, in confequence of his fondnefs for philofophy, and 
attended the different leCturers, with a view of forming a new 
fect of his own. 

The philofophy of Zeno was quibbling and fophiftical ; 
and the terms often vague and ill defined. Yet there was 
fomething noble and impofing in the conceptions of the Stoics, 
and truly moral in their precepts. ‘They certainly perplexed 
and corrupted in form the morality of Socrates, but if we ex- 
cept fuicide, their doctrines and their practice were highly 
falutary. Brucker thinks tlrat the pompous words and fplen- 
did fentences of the Stoics are fafcinating only when feparated 

owe their chief credit to their feparation from the context: in 
their proper places they are idle, jejune, and infignificant. But 
this is the language of cenfure under the veil of criticifm. ‘The 
latter Stoics have indecd given fubile gloffes to the doétrines 
of Zeno, and rendered his fy{tem more {pecious, perhaps more 
valuable. The fucceffors of Zeno were numerous, and of the 


higheft credit. 
(To be continued.) 








Effiys Philofophi ical, Hiforical, and Literary. Vol. II. (Cor 
- eluded from Vol. HH, New Arrangement, p. 392.) 


HEN we arrive at the unftable ground of political dif- 
quifition, a fubject of fo fleeting a nature as f{carcely to 
prefent a proper point from which two enquirers may fecure- 
ly view it together, and of fo camelion-like a texture, as to 
borrow a hue from the furrounding lights; or from the fitu- 
ation of the obferyer, with all our steal for Mr. Belfham, 
‘ we 
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we are occafionally obliged to differ from him. We have al- 
ready diffented from fome of his doétrines, and we truft that 
our diffent has been diftinguifhed by a proper candour, divett- 
ed of hafty petulance or unreafonable pertinacity. We {halk 
endeavour to purfue the fame line. 

In the 29th Effay ‘ on the Government of India,’ our au- 
thor explains Mr. Fox’s bill, as well as that of Mr. Pitt. Mr. 
Fox’s plan was bold, open, and decided ; but it is with great 
propriety condemned, for wrefting from the company the 
whole government, aiid vefting it in the hands of parliamen- 
tary commiffioners, who muft foon become independent of 
parliament, and fubfervient to the minifter who raifed them ; 
of courfe exalting the minifter above the company and the 
crown. We agree with Mr. Belfham, that Mr. For did not 
probably forefee the whole extent of the power of the engine 
which he had conftructed. His meafure was well adapted to 
the fituation of the company and the kingdom; nor can a 
man of integrity, on the {pur of the moment, perceive, what 
cool reflection may afterwards fuggeft, or the crafty unprin- 
cipled politician immediately conceive. ‘There was, however, 
fufpicion or difcernment enough in the houfe to defeat the 
meafure and the minifter, to give room for a new plan, and a 
very different arrangement. Mr. Belfham gives Mr. Pitt his 
due credit. The fituation was indeed a dangerous one, and 
Mr. Pitt met it with trembling indecifion. His board of con- 
trol ultimately depended on the crown, and his declaratory act 
vefted it with the full command of the government and reve- 
nues of India. The influence of the crawn may, in this way, 
be confidered as too much increafed; but the author diftin- 
guifhes very correctly between conftitutional and unconftitu- 
tional influence, limiting the former to whatever is connected 
with the whole undivided exercife of the executive power. 
This inftance, however, feems to refemble more the king’s 
power of choofing his fervants, which muft be ultimately rati- 
fied by parliament. ‘The minifter, with this afliftance, can- 
not oppofe the fenfe of the nation; and the decifion of the re 
prefentatives, which can change the political fervant, may 
change alfo the members of the board. We agree with Mr. 
Belfham, that there are many conftitutional ways of leffening 
the influence of the crown, and thefe ought to be kept in view. 
But a wife minifter, when the minds of Europe are thus agi- 
tated, will be cautious of exerting that influence improperly : 
if he be really w/e, he will keep within the limits, rather than 


ftep an atom beyond them. Of late, government have not | 


feemed particularly, not indeed fufficiently, cautious in this re« 
{pect. 
On the fubje€t of the regency, we very unexpectedly find 
ourfelves in oppofition to Mr. Belfham. He firft enquires, 
) 7 whether 
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whether any pofitive law exifts, or even fufficient precedents, 
to determine the legal and conftitutional method of aéting. 
The precedent of Henry VI. is certainly not fufficiently deci- 
five ; and the Revolution, our author contends, was a fubver- 
fiort of government, and a re-election ; nor can any conftitu- 
tion provide for cafes which fuppofe its previous fubverfion. 
On this latter fubje€t we have had occafion to give a different 
opinion, and we fee no reafon to change it. ‘he fecond ob- 
je@t is, to determine the moft conftitutional mode of proce- 
dure; and this, Mr. Belfham thinks, was to veft the prince 
of Wales with the whole undivided fovereignty. The eleCtion 
of a regent implies, we are told, a dangerous power in the 
houfe of commons: if it can elect a regent, it can elect a 
king, and the executive power would become fubje& to the 
legiflative, or dangerous parties and divifions would be. the 
confequence. In the whole of this difcuflion, however, he 
confounds a meafure, confeffedly temporary, and which, if 
carried into execution, fhould have been renewed, at fhort in- 


tervals, with a permanent one. Part of the reafoning we fhall 
felect. 


‘ Tt is alleged, indeed, that delicacy to the reigning fovereign 
ought to deter us from configning to any reprefentative of royalty, 
a greater fhare of authority than the neceflity of the cafe abfo- 
lutely demands; and that a regent invefted with full powers might 
act in a manner which would prove highly unacceptable to the mo- 
narch, fhould he be reftored to a capacity of refuming the powers 
of government. Delicacy fo the reigning fovereign! The contti- 
tation knows no fuch term as delicacy: and in all the treatifes 
upon government which | have perufed, I do not recolleé& ever to 
have met with the word. ‘This I am bold to affirm, that delicacy 
to the fovereign is a motive which ought not to have the leaft 
weight, when placed in the balance in oppofition to fuch confider- 
ations as are connetted with the public utility and advantage. 
Granting that the regent fhould adopt meafures different from 
thofe of the fovereign, is there any reafon for believing, ‘* a pri’ 
ori,’ that the regent will be endowed with lefs political fagacity, 
or that he will be lefs difpofed to employ it for the public benefit 
than the fovereign? Admitting the nation, under the aufpices of Mr. 
Pitt, to be governed with the higheft wifdom and ability, ought the 
conftitution to be facrificed to Mr. Piti’s continuance in office? or 
is Mr. Pitt the only man in the kingdom entitled to public conf- 
dence? If Mr. Fox was juftly accufed of encroaching upon the ° 
prerogative, by an attempt to eftablifh a permanent council for the | 
government of India, independent of the crown, is Mr. Pitt not 
only to efcape cenfure, but to be admired and applauded for his 
efforts to eftablith a parliamentary commiflion for the government 
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of the whole empire? Whether Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox direct the 
helm of the ftate is of little comparative importance ; but it is of 
the higheft moment that the conftitution fhould not be endangered 
by the violence of the political confliét between them. And it is 
peculiarly incumbent upon thofe who are totally unconneéted with 
party, and who are upon that account beft qualified to form an ac- 
curate and impartial judgment, to confider themfelves as guardi- 
ans of the conftitution, and to refift, to the utmoft of their ability, 
every hoftile attack, however fpecioufly difguifed, or from whatever 
quarter it may happen to originate.’ 


On the whole, we believe the fubject cannot be difcuffed, 
at this time, with proper impartiality. ‘The ideas will be in- 
fluenced by party-confiderations ; and thofe who think the 
beft of the miniftry which was probably to have had the con- 
duét of public meafures, will be moft diflatisfied with the li- 
mitations propofed. At prefent, we flep per ignes /uppofitos 
czneri dolofo. 

Mr. Belfham has thought the late * King of Pruffia’s Re- 
fleftions on Religion’ worthy of his * examination ;’ and he 
replies to the fceptical quibbles of the pupil-of Voltaire, very 
fatisfaCtorily. Indeed, were an author to write on any fub- 
ject, fo weakly and indecifively, as Frederic and his tutor 
have, in oppofition to Chriftianity, his reputation would be 
greatly endangered, or loft. In anfwer to fome of thefe ob- 
jections, Mr. Belfham fhows, that the king did not advert to 
_ the Chriftianity of the gofpel, but to thofe corruptions which 
philofophy, ignorance, or fuperftition had introduced: in 
others, he did not confider the various degrees of evidence 
which different fubjects admitted of. In general the anfwers 
are very clear, decifive, and judicious. ‘The whole of this 
eflay reflects great credit on its author. | 

In the effay on unitarianifm, our author endeavours to 
fupport this doctrine from reafon, from fcripture, and anti- 
quity. He has compacted the reafoning with his ufual (kill 
and force; but we perceive nothing particularly new in the 
arguments, and he has fometimes hazarded thofe which are 
untenable. It is a little furprifing, when he mentioned the 
Gnottics, the Platonizing Chriftians, as the firft heretics, and 
noticed fome paflages in the Epiftles directed again{ft them, 
that he fhould not, with the generality of commentators, have 
confidered the language of St. Paul, where he ftyles Chrift a 
man, to have been dictated by the fame views. ‘The divinity 
of Chrift, as well as his pre-exiftence, we have had occafion 
to fay, is f{upported by the tenour of the three firft Gofpels, by 
the accufations brought againft Chrift, and by his own lan- 


guage before Pilate: nor is it furprifing that the mode by 
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which God became man is not even hinted at, in the unadorn- 
ed narratives of faéts, which in no inftance (we fhall confine 
ourfelves to the three firft Gofpels) go beyond the facts that 
they or their informers witnefled. It is well known that the 
gofpel by St. John is, in its philofophy, often Platonic, and 
fometimes differing from it, particularly in precifely {tyling the 
Logos, God; but we need not for this purpofe, with fome 
writers, confider Plato as a prophet, nor with our author fup- 
pofe that the fafhionable philofophy hadtuggefted the inno- 
vation. When, in the progrefs of the enquiry, it became ne- 
ceflary to explain, in fome meafure, the communication of the 
divine power to man, or the incarnation of the divine eflence, 
the language of Plato, which conveyed ideas of the fame 
kind, and was fo generally known, would of courfe be adopt- 
ed. But this is a fubject to which we mutt return on a future 
occafion; and we can only add, that, though we allow this 
effay great merit as an able and comprehenfive one, we cannot 
fay that we found it convincing. 

In the excellent eflay § on virtue and moral obligation,’ Mr. 
Beliham fuffers his own opinion to appear too early, by de- 
fining virtue to be the moft excellent, or eligib/e, rule of life 
and conduct. The two fyftems which he particularly notices 
are thofe of Dr. Clarke and Mr. Hume. The former is cer- 
tainly contufed andgllogical ; for certain neceflary and eternal 
differences and relations, occafioning moral fitnefles, agree- 
ments, and proportions, is at beft a jargon. . Every difference, 
agreement, or relation of two or any number of cbjects, can 
have no connection with virtue or vice; fr thefe are rela- 
tive, not abftract terms: the connection mutt be in the end, 
fo far as moral and accountable beings are fubject to their in- 
fluence, and the end or ua/timate relation, Dr. Clarke has not 
noticed : not to add that, in his fyftem, the free agency of the 
Deity is effentially taken away, and thefe fitnefles, agreements, 
and proportion, placed on the throne of the univerfe. The 
fyftem of Mr. Hume, that of utility, is undoubtedly the true 
one; and Mr. Belfham fupports it with great propriety and 
accuracy. The chief objection is, that the moft pofitive rules 
may thus at times be made to yield to general ufefulnefs. In 
private life, this can feldom happen; and the beft moralifls agree 
that, when a great pofitive good will certainly refult, fome de- 
viation from the eftablifhed rules may be admitted. In public 
life, the contrariety may more often occur; and, when the 
ultimate good of a nation is at ftake, the eftablifhed laws ma 
moft certainly be fometimes difpenfed with, though the de- 
viation fhould be as little as poflible, and the good to be ob- 
tained not only confiderable and general, but fcarcely, if at 
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all, liable to contingencies. Private intereft cannot always 
coincide with public good: the former our author {ftyles 
prudence ; the latter, benevolence. ‘Thefe are reconciled by 
religion, and particularly by the religion of Chrift, which 
teaches us, that great fhall the reward be for thofe who facri- 
fice the prudential motives to benevolence. The Jews, to 
whom a future ftate was darkly and incompletely revealed, 
were not capable of {uch a facrifice ; and the moral leffons of 
Solomon’s Proverbs are enforced, in our author’s opinion, by 
motives which reach not beyond the grave. 

Mr. Belfham’s obfervations ‘on epic poetry’ are pleafing 
and juft. After a comprehenfive fummary of what Ariftotle 
has taught refpecting the epopeia, which he very properly 
calls a developement of principles, by a philofophical ifluftra- 
tion of facts already known and eftablifhed, he adduces and 
confutes the properties which modern critics have fuppofed 
eflential to the epic in addition to what Ariftotle has faid. ‘The 
following remarks are truly judicious, and deferve felection : 


* Rejecting, however, the authority of all rules but thofe origi- 
nally promulgated by the Stagyrite himfelf—rules founded on the 
bafis of reafon, and fanctioned by the prefcription of ages; it muft 
be allowed, that a work conftruéted in perfeé&t conformity to them, 
muft be worthy, not only of regard and attention, but of the high- 
eft admiration, as manifeftly requiring, in ofder to its accomplish- 
ment, the moft noble and ardent efforts of the human faculties. 
Vait extent of knowledge is neceflary, as a primary qualification, 
to enable the poet to treat the numerous topics tmcidentally con- 
nected with, or @vifing from his main fubjed, with clearnefs and 


‘precifion. He mutt alfo poffefs exquifite feeling and fenfibility. 


«‘ For thofe (fays the great critic) who are moved. by paffions 
themfelves, will exprefs thofe pafftons moft naturally from their 
own feelings ; and he who is affected himfelf, will beft know how 
to affect others.’* A cool and impartial judgment muft accompany 
this warmth of paflion, which will elfe precipitate the poet into ab- 
furdity and extravagance. Juftnefs of tafte and fertility of inven- 
tion muft fupply him with beauty of language, and variety of ima- 
gery and of incident. And laftly, the fame of genius muft invi- 
gorate and pervade the whole—that celeftial flame, which, in the 
breaft of a true poet, is inextinguifhable as the hallowed fire upon. 
the altar of Vefta. It isnot to be imagined that any’ human pro- 
duction will endure the criterion of fo fevere a teft.. Neverthelefs, 
various poets, of different ages and countries, have made fuch an 
approximation to this perfection of excellence, as to excite very 
lively emotions of delight in the minds of all who are competent 
to form a judgment of their works.—P oets, who, by the luitre of 
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their talents, have immortalized their names, and to whom is juftly 
paid the willing tribute of univerfal admiration.’ 


The author next proceeds to give fome general obfervations 
on the principal epics. The ‘ tale of Troy divine’ he praifes 
with every feeling heart and judicious head: the Odyifey he 
does not mention. His character of the Aneid is not effentially 
different from the general one; but to the poem of Lucan he at 
tributes more merit than has been generally allotted. Taffo 
is praifed more highly than we think he deferves, and fome- 
thing fhould probably be detracted for occafional puerility, for 
a too obvious wifh, on every occafion, to elevate and furprize. 
Camoens our author commends, as well as his Englifh tranflator, 
whofe criticifm in defence of the Portuguefe poet again{t the at- 
tacks of Voltaire, is treated with fome deferved afperity. Of the 
Araucana of D’Ercilla, and the Paradife Loft of Milton, he 
only repeats what has been faid before ; and to the Telema- 
chus of Fenelon he allows the merit of an excellent hiftorical 
romance, but is unwilling to ftyle it an epic poem. To Offian 
he is not very complaifant, and his opinion is expreffed in an 
excellent fhort imitation of his ftyle. 


‘ Thy thoughts are dark, O Fingal! thy thoughts are dark 
and troubled. They are as a dim meteor that hovers round the 
marfhy lake. Comeft thou, fon of night, in the darknefs of thy 
pride, as a fpirit {peaking through a cloud of night? Thou art 
enveloped in obfcurity, chiefof Morna! like the moon veiled ina 
thick cloud. Thy words are dark, like fongs of old, fon of the 
eloudy Morven !’ 


The next fubjeét of Mr. Belfham’s difquifition is Dramatic 
Poetry. He begins, as in the former eflay, with a fummary 
of what Ariftotle has advanced, and proceeds to the modern 
alterations, dictated by the various improvements in {cenical 
arrangements. ‘The principal paffage in this additional view 
relates to the queftion, whether it is neceflary to preferve the 
unities of time and place. He obferves, with propriety, that 
the difference between the reprefentations of the drama, and 
the fcenes in real life, is fo confiderable, that we laugh at the 
attempt to deceive. It is feldom that the deception lafts be- 
yond a fingle fcene; and if, by avoiding converfation, the tone 
of mind in the interval of a¢ts and fcenes is preferved, and the 
fucceeding impreffion in that way rendered more forcible, it is 
all that dramatic imitation caneffet. Mr. Garrick and Mrs. 
Siddons, the one by the pureft imitation of nature, and the 
other by the moft confummate well-conducted art, have done 
no more: Mrs. Siddons has fearcely ever done fo much. 


‘ It has been afferted that there is another {pecies of unity, ot 
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more real importance than all the three combined, upon which 
the critics have fo much infifted —Unity of charaéter. This is a 
{pecies of excellence, however, upon which the Stagyrite himfelf 
Jays the higheft flrefs, both in epic and dramatic compofition. 
But then the juftice of his obfervation mut be admitted, that the 
fable, or action, is of primary importance in the formation of a 
perfect drama, and that character is not to be fubftituted for inci- 
dent. And if ftrength and variety of charaéter will not atone for 
any radical defect in the conftruction of the fable, much lefs will 
propriety or beauty of fentiment. In the tragedy of Cato, the 
action 1s cold, unintereiting, and barren of incident: the charac- 
ters are fketched with a faint and powerlefs pencil; but the fenti- 
ments are noble and elevated, expreffed in language highly poetical, 
and for the moft part juftly and happily adapted to the refpective 
chara€ters, But, is the great end of tragedy attained? Is pity or 
terror excited ? Do we glow, and tremble, and weep? No.—We 
are contented calmly to admire ; and are folely attentive, as Dr. 
Johnfon has remarked, not to what is done, but merely to what 1s 
faid. Even Comus, and Samfon Agoniftes, muft be acknowledged 
effentially deficient as dramas, however juiily they are celebrated 
as the effufions of a brilliant imagination or an elevated genius. 
With refpect to the general ftyle of dramatic compofition, we find 
that Afiftotle is of opinion, that tragedy admits, and even re- 
quires, higher dignity and elevation of language than even the 
epopeia itfelf. As the epopee may with propriety occafionally 
afflume a dramatic form, the higher beauties of poetry are not, 
however, the exclufive property of the drama. But I think it 
mult be acknowledged, that the aQual reprefentation and expref- 
fion of paffton, will, in the hands of a mafter, be accompanied 
with that energy and force of language which no mere defcrip- 
tion, however highly coloured, can reach; and which muft ex- 
hauft all the magic of that art, by which, as by fome poetic fpell, 
the poet at his pleafure inflames and fafcinates the foul. The bold 
and glowing expreffiions which fo happily correfpond with the 
tone of the paffion when actually reprefeated, muit, when the ac- 
tion is converted into narration, appear ftrained, turgid, and unna- 
tural, Had Shakfpeare feared to excite the laughter of the critics 
by introducing the phot of *¢ buried Denmark ” upon the ftage, 
and this incideat had been thrown by the poet into narrative ; 
how, for inftance, could the lofty and daring images which Ham- 
et’s apolrophe to the apparition at prefent exhibits, have found 
a place? In a word, as narration muit ever neceffarily confine it- 
“If to the defcription of paflion, it cannot adopt the genuine lan. 
euage of paflion, which affords the mok unlimited {cope for the 
hoheft flights of poeiry. It mutt, therefore, ever remain compa- 
ratively tance and fpiriticfs.’ 
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All this is well faid, and what is added on the fimplicity of 
the fable, and the iilteubies which Ariftotle felt, from having 
aflerred that pity and horror are the means by which the moral 
purpofes of the drama are to be effected, deferves great atten- 
tion. ‘The obfervations are truly correét and well “expreffed. 

‘The analyfis of bifhop Butler’s Analogy is clear, accurate, 
and comprehenfive ; but it muft be obvious, that an eflay of 
this kind admits neither of an ab{tract nor of a quotation. 

_ The French Revolution has been the fubjeét of much con- 
troverfy, and has filled our pages with different arguments, and 
reprefentations of a various nature. Mr. Belfham’s hiftory of 
the important event is correct, and many of his obfervations 
on the conftitution are juft. The Englifh, are, however, 
accufed by our author of a fullen filence on this great event, 
and a malignant or a fufpicious referve. The accufation is not 
founded on reafon. Should we have praifed an attempt new 
innovations apparently rafh, and aconftitution built feemingly 
on the unftable foundations of a vifionary philofophy? All 
was ruin, or all was in a {tate of reparation, and the cool ob- 
ferver was watching the event before he formed his opinion. 
In our fituation, we were called on to give an opinion; and 
with the beft information before us, we gave the refult of the 
beft judgment we could form. What has been the confe- 
guence? In purfuing the varied progrefs of thefe new legifla- 
tors, who have learned wifdom from their errors, and caution 
from the effects of their wild precipitance, we have had occa- 
fion to blame and to praife. Becaufe we were not the decided 
tools of a party, our opinions have been called variable and un- 
fteady. Had the nation, at any one period, been called on to 
decide, by its reprefentatives, on this momentous iubject, there 
would have been many fubfequent ras when their decifion 
might have been pronounced moft wife, or fupremely foolifh : 
fo much has the political ftate of our neighhours varied in their 
progrefs. Befides, could a parliament, ballanced by a mo- 
narch and an hereditary nobility, approve of a fyitem of demo- 
cracy where the king has no fhare in the government, and is 
merely, in their own language,.the firft fun€tionary? Could 
they, on the other hand, themfelves in pofieffion of liberty, 
blame others in fearch of this blefling ? The accufation is an 
inconfiderate one. When fome of the reprefentatives gave 
their opinions, they were, of courfe, different, and Mr. Bel- 
fham introduces a ‘fort account of the principal fpeeches on 
this fubject ; an excellent one of Mr. Burke’s favo declama- 
tion, for it was in reality no more. 

What we have faid of the various opinions formed : 
different fituations, particularly applies to Mr. Belfham, Pn 
oppofes Mr, Burke on the foundation of events which occur- 
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ted fubfequent to his publication, and may, in turn, be oppofed 
by circumftances pofterior to the publication of the volume be- 
fore us. Our author admires the regulation of ele€tions : what 
have they produced? the prefent affembly, a body, to fay the 
leaft of them, very inadequate to the government of a great 
kingdom. Wecan fcarcely fix the period when it was pofhible 
to fay with propriety—* France, at this moment, enjoys per- 
fect tranquillity, and is rifing rapidly to the fummit of — 
rity.” It is not at hss moment, January gth, 1792. 2 


Belfham’s obfervations on fome parts of the French conftitu- 
tion are very proper. 


‘ The national afflembly (in excluding the minifters of the 
crown) have, I think unhappily, adopted a policy founded on 
different principles. Deliberation is, as they conceive, the fole 
province of the legiilative power ; and action, that of the execu- 
tive. And the intervention or influence of the fovereign, rela- 
tive to the decifions of the legiflature, are guarded againft by every 
precaution that the moft anxious policy can fuggeft. The inevi- 
table refult of this conftitution, muft be the final and total dif- 
union of the different powers of government, There is no vifi- 
ble bond of conneftion. The miniiters of the crown, I might fay 
the crown itfelf, muft fink into a’ ftate of imbecility and contempt. 
Committees will be inftituted by the affembiy, to whom the en- 
tire functions of the executive pawer will be gradually transferred, 
For, will the paffions of men, and the fecret fuggeftions of pride 
and ambition, in circumftances fo favourable to their gratifi- 
cation, ever ceafe to operate? The orders of the fovereign will 
become a mere matter of form, and will only be iffued in compli- 
ance with the addreffes of the aflembly, The mona:ch will be 
regarded as a mere pageant of ftate, An irrefiftible tendency to 
republicanifm will foon become apparent. Monarchy will he at 
firft virtually, and at length, perhaps, openly and avowedly anni- 
hilated. But here a queftion of the utmoft moment and impor- 
tance arifes. ‘To whom is, or will, the command of the army be 
entrufted by the new conftitution of France? To whom can it be 
entrufted, but to the king, as fupreme executive magiftrate? But 
will the king patiently fubmit to be divefted of his civil authority, 
and to be reduced to a mere cypher in the ftate, fo long as his mi- 
litary authority remains unimpaired? Are not the feeds of future 
divifion and difcord implanted in this fyftem? And when divifion 
and difcord arife to a certain height of animofity, with how much 
facility a fudden and total change of government may be effected 
by the aid of the military, the Swedifh revolution affords a recent . 
and memorable inftance. And this beautiful and lofty fabric, 
reared, as it were, by enchantment, the brilliant illufion of a day, 
is deftined, perhaps, to diffolve into air, when touched by the {pear 
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of fome political Ithuriel. Abfolute unqualified diftruft of the 
monarch is the charaéteriftic of the new conftitution of France.’ 


It is alfo a juft remark that, in her general plan of govern- 
ment, England adapts her political provifiens to the nature and 
paffions of men as they actually are, while France appears to 
confider them only, or chiefly, as they ought to be. —Many of 
the obfervations on Mr. Burke’s work are judicious ; they are 
fometimes, we have faid, the fubfequent information acquired 
ata future period by men who have learned to correct their er- 
rors: they are, in a few inftances, a little too eager; and, like 
the obfervations of Mr. Burke, occafionally intemperate. 

The laft Effay is on the teft laws, a fubject alfo which has 
occurred to us fo repeatedly, that arguments or language can 
{carcely any longer fupply novelty. The principal part of thie 
Effay confifts in an anfwer to a pamphlet entitled a ‘ Review 
of the Cafe of the Proteftant Diffenters,’ afcribed to the bifhop 
of St. David’s, and a fhort account of the fate of the different 
applications to parliament for a repeal of the teft atts. Many 
of Mr. Belfham’s obfervations are undoubtedly fhrewd and 
correct ; but, on the whole, he has not greatly altered the {tate 
of the queftion. Jf we admit, for a moment, that the teft laws 
were originally defigned to preclude the papiits only, and in- 
volved the dilfeneera by accident, it does not follow that, when 
the fears of popery are abolifhed, the teit acts are unneceflary. 
During the whole of this conteft, the violence of innovation, 
the eagernefs of zealots in pur fuit of vifionary improvements 
and democratical equality, have appeared in the works of the 
diffenters. We fhould not, indeed be afraid of trufting to the 
cool decifions of the more moderate and enlightened of this 
clafs, for we know that many of them poflefs much temper, 
moderation, and knowledge; but in former times the eager 
crowd has repreffed the calmer attempts of men of this defcrip- 
tion, and againft their wild attempts we with the prefent bar- 
rier to remain. It would not be difficult to reply to many of 
our author’s arguments; but it would often be to repeat w shat 
has been already faid, and would extend our account of this ex- 
cellent volume, which we need not ftay again to commend, to 
an inconvenient bulk. 





(iibbon’s Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman I:mpire, 


in Vols. lV. V. and Vd. Duarto, reviewed. By the Rev. 


~~) 


Jobu Whitaker, B.D. 8v0. 45. Boards. Murray. 1791. 


WE are placed in a new as well as a peculiarly nice and 

delicate fituation ;—to give our opinion on the work of 
a Reviewer, who has trodden the fame path with ourfelves, 
who has furveyed the fame objects, in a different light, or de- 
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corated with an adventitious colouring. If thefe articles had 
continued in their firft fituation; if the author bad been flill 
the phantom, the unembodied form, which at its ftated pe- 
riod {tarts forth to utter his literary decrees, we ought not 
to have interfered, even with the minuteft hint. When he 
comes forward as an individual, he is amenable to the laws 
by which his own decifions have | been dictated: the judge det- 
cends from the bench, and becomes in turn the culprit. 

Our author begins with an elegant, pictureique defcription 
of the progrefs of hiftory, tracing its fkeleton-like appearance, 
in the meagre chronicles, to the ikeleton filled with mufcles 
in their fucceffors, who feize the moft interefting and animat- 
‘ed fcenes for their more particular narratives; and to this mut- 
cular body, actuated with nerves, animated with blood, and 
bearing the bloom of health on its cheuk. ’—Such, he tells, are 
fome of the beft hiftcries ‘ written by the /a/? generation.’ 


* Here had hi®orical compofition reited, it would have anfwer- 
ed all the ufeful, and all the elegant, purpofes of life. But the 
activity of the human mind, is always cn the wing. The fpirit 
of 3 improvement is ever pufhing forward. And there isa degree 
of improvement beyond this, which may fhed a greater warmth 
of colouring over the piece, give it a deeper intereft with the af- 
fections of the furveyor, and fo reach the full point of hiitcrical 
perfection. But alas! mancan eafily imagine, what he can never 
execute. The fancy can fee a perfection, and the judgment can 
recommend it; but the hand cannot attain to it. Whgther this 
be the cafe with the prefent idea of hiftorical perfefiion, I know 
not; but it is certain, I think, that it has never be¢n attained 
hitherto. Hiftory, indeed, having once advaneed to the third 
flage of improvement, cannot but ftrain to reach the fourth and 
lat. Then it lays itfelf out in a fplendour of imagery, a fre- 
quency of reflefions, anda refinement of language ; and thus 
makes the narrative more firiking, by its additional vivacity and 
vigour. But it is melancholy to odferve, that in proportion as 
we thus advance in the ormamental parts of hiftorical writing, we 
are receding from the /olid and the necefary ; we lofe in veracity 
what we gain in eméclli/bmentsy, and the authenticity of the narra- 
tion fades and finks away, in the luftre of the pAz/o/ophy furround- 


ine it. The mind of the writer, bent upon the beautiful and 


fublime in hiftory, does not conde‘ccnd to perform the tafk of ac- 
curacy, and to ftoop to the drudgery of faithtulnefs. The mirror 
is finely polifhed and elegantly decorated ; but it no longer refle&s 
the real features of the times.” The fun fhines out, indeed, with 
a ftriking eifulgence ; but itis an effulgence of glare, and not a 


_sadiation of ufefulnefs. Such hiltorians as thefe, we may venture 
‘tO pronounce, are Tacitus among the ancients, molt of our bef 
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hiftorians in the prefent generation, and Mr. Gibbon at the head 
of them. And theie prefent us with the fkeleton of hiftory, not 
merely clothed with mufcles, animated with life, and bearing the 
bloom of health upon its cheek ; but, inftead of carrying a higher 
flu: of health upon its cheek, and fhewing a brighter beam of life 
in its eyes, rubbed with Spanifh wool, painted with French fard, 
and exhibiting the fire of falfehood and wantonnefs in its eyes.’ 


In fhort, to Livy and the more modern hiftorians ‘ of the 
laft century’ are Tacitus and Gibbon offered up as an expia- 
tory facrifice : all thefe ornaments are defigned only to deco- 
rate the victims, and to conclude this piacular ceremony with 
due decorum. But they are facrificed without a proper trial, 
and condemned without fufficient evidence.. Tacitus is un- 
faithful, becaufe the fpeech of ‘Tiberius is different from that 
found at Lyons, engraved on two brafs plates, difcovered in 
1528. We believe no reader of hiftory ever confidered the 
fpeeches inferted by hiftorians as authentic : it was known that 
they were ufually the compofitions of the author, and that re- 
corded by ‘Tacitus was not calculated to deceive. It was 
wholly in the ftyle of the hiftory. The fpeech found engrav- 
ed on the brafs plates is a great curiofity; but its era fhould 
firft be fixed, its authenticity afcertained, and the certainty 
that Tacitus might have had it before him, eitablifhed, before 
the hiftorian can be accufed of unfaithfulnefs. ‘Thefe are cir- 
cumitances too trifling for our author: the brafs plates are the 
ceftus of Entellus, and the hiftorian is laid in the duft. 

‘That in the progreflive improvement of the human mind, 
each f{cience and every kind of compofition fhould be alfo im- 
proved, will not appear furprifing. It is only neceffary to en- 
quire, whether the fuperadded ornaments of hiftory are un- 
fuitable to the fubject; whether the capital is improperly 
adapted to the fhaft, or its minuter decorations inconfiftent 
with the ufe for which the column is defigned. If examined 
in this way, our author’s cenfure will appear to be mifapplied. 
In relating the actions of men, the philofophy of the human 
mind is no unfuitable afliftant; in tracing events to their caufes, 
actions to motives, or eftimating, by the latter, the degree of 
credibility due to accounts of events in the works of former 
authors, philofophy is a neceflary guide. In an inveftigatton of 
the nature and power of the machine, would an artift difre- 

ard all knowledge of the mechanical powers? But to this 
philofophy, unfaithfulnefs has been added: is there then any 
neceflary conneCtion between them? Is it not more pro- 
bable, that the philofophical hiftorian will be accurate than 
one unable to examine the fubject in the nicer feale of meta- 
phyfical inveftigation ? Or will an author of this clafs have more 
temptations 
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¢€mptations to corrupt a record, or mifquote from the annal- 
ift? If we examine, however, the proofs of unfaithfulnefs, 
they are fo trivial as to raife afmile. Tacitus did not know 
probably of the exiftence of the recorded fpeech, and, in the 
ftyle of his era, has framed one, confe/fedly better than Tibe- 
rius could have made : in reality he has acted injudicioufly by 
attributing a well-connected, judicious, and appofite fpeech, 
to a man whom he defcribes as of flow underftanding. The 
f{peech he knew would be confidered as his own, and he was 
not bound by the ftricter rules of the drama. The particular 
acculation here adduced againft Mr. Gibbon is more trivial. 
He had defcribed, in chap. v. note 5, p. xvii. the Pretorian 
camp on the broad fummit of the Quirinal and Viminal hills. 
But it was not, our author tells us, on reviewing his autho- 
rities ; it was not on the bread fummit, but on a projecting 
point of the Viminal hill. Philofophical hiftorians, who think 
they reft on a broad fummit, fhould be cautious, for the pro- 
jecting point is not fufhcient: the anti-philofophers will hurl 
them from the rock, and they will raife their heads no more. 
This, however, is not the whole: all Mr. Travis’, all Mr. Da- 
vis’ detections are brought in to {well the lift of offences, with- 
out one hint to tell the reader, that thefe authors, equally 
violent againft the modern ‘Tacitus, have looked through mi- 
crofcopes, and {welled errors to faults, feen {pots fcarcely vi- 
fible, and imagined errors which would not even fully the 
brilliancy of the moft attentive hiftorian. We muft, indeed, 
admit that Mr. Gibbon has fometimes erred in his quotations, 
and has occafionally mifreprefented his originals; but thefe 
are the unavoidable incuriz ina long work ; and we believe the 
inflances to be very few, for we have followed him minutely 
through many a weary and tedious path, with fcarcely any 
difappointment. We can, however, inform fome critics, that 
the fubftance of the obfervation will not always appear in the 
ifolated paffage; but the context, the {pirit, and the defign of 
the original muft be confidered. ‘This was the fource of fome 
of Mr. Davis’ errors, and we have fome reaion to think it has 
occafioned miftakes in other annotators. 

One great objection which Mr. Whitaker makes to the hif- 
tory of Mr. Gibbon is, that having undertaken to write the 
© Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ many 
parts of his narrative defcribe the empire in a {late of fuflicient 
vigour and permanency; fome even ipeak of it as flourifhing, 
and progreflive in fame and in power; befides, that the adven- 
titious hiftories of different nations are {carcely, if at all, con- 
nected with the principal ftory. ‘This objection appears in 
many different pages, expanded in different forms, and ex- 
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reffed in the varied tones of remark, animadverfion, cenfure, 
and reproof. We may admit, that the narrative is-too often 
broken, that the epifodes are not always in due fubordination 
to the chief defign, and that, for a time, every thing, except 
the fate of Rome, is apparently in the hiftorian’s eye. So far 
as this conduct militates againft the rules of tafte, and of the 
arrangement of hiftorical compofition, we deem it an error; 
but few readers, we believe, would object to facrificing the af- 
feted refinement of critic rules, to the extenfive and varied 
entertainment which thefe adventitious hiftories afford. They 
are perhaps too copious, but are they unneceflary? Is it not 
of importance how each petty barbarous ftate acquired confe- 
quence enough to undermine the fabric of ages, a power for 
a time invincible, the fole undifputed monarch of the world ? 
Even thofe which could not fucceed wafted the vital energy in 
refiftance, carried the force of the empire to the extremities, 
and left the center a prey to faction, the contefts for power, 
er for the imperial throne. While thefe caufes contributed to 
the fall of Rome, the hiftory of the contending {tates was not 
unfuitable. 

What fhall we fay to the former part of the objection? It 
appears at firft formidable, but, in the lapfe of time, which has 
intervened between the firft crude publication and the prefent 
corrected one, it is a little furprifing that our author fhould 
not have found it lefs {table than it at firft appeared. An em- 
pire cannot fall like a heavy body, with an uniform or an ac- 
celerated velocity. In a feries of ages, a warlike general, or 
an able monarch, will for a time preferve it; but is not this 
cera to be included in its fall, or muft the hiftory be mutilated 
by felecting the flourifhing reign from the reft, in order to 
bring the fall within the calculation of a mathematical prob- 
lem, and to afcertain its ratio? Might not various inftances 
illuftrate the futility of this obfervation? Do we not call it an 
ebbing tide, though a folitary wave may occafionally rife far 
above its preceflor? Is not the fap faid to be afcending in the 
vine, though in many fucceeding days it does not reach the 
height to which, in a favourable moment, it before attained ? 
We know not what kind of a hiftory would have refulted from 
fuch a rigorous adherence to rules; but we have little reafon 
to think that the author would have attained the eminence of 
Mr. Gibbon. 

In the more particular objections, Mr. Whitaker is fome- 
times correct; but more often petulant, captious, and unrea- 
fonable; we thall fele&t a few inftances. 


‘ The hiftory in this chapter (the third of the new volumes) 
Carries a peculiar air of cb/curity with it. It is very frequently 
unintelligible, 
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unintelligible. And we are ready to invoke Oedipus, to come 
and explain the enigmatic paflages. But we pafs over the od/cure 
expreffions, and alfo the fal/e language, in order to mark more fully 
fome contradiGions and fome abfurdities. 

<< Mahomet placed himfelf, with Abubeker, on a throne or pul- 
pit.” So fays the text. But what adds the note? ‘* The place, 
to which Mahomet retired during the action, is ftyled by Gagnier— 
umbraculum, une loge de bois avee une porte. The fame Arabic word 
is rendered by Reifke,—by folinm, /uggeftus editior; and the dif- 
ference 1s of the utmoit moment, for the honour both of the inter- 
preter and the hero.’? Yet without fettling, or attempting to 
fettle, by arguments in the note, this ‘* diffirence of the utmoft 
moment ;”? Mr. Gibbon has decided it without any argument in 
the text, and fixed it to be ‘* a throne or pulpit.””? And then 
the note comes to decide againf? this decifion, to intimate the 
place may be fome fhed or cabin of wood, and to fay that Mc- 
homet ‘‘ retired” to it during the adtion. 
a ‘Text. The ‘* dream of a nocturnal journey is ferioufly de- ) 
ay fcribed, as a real and corporeal tranfaction.”? Note. ‘* The 
| Botturnal journey is circumftantially related by Abulfeda,—who 
evi/bes to think it a vifion.—Yet the Koran, without naming ei- 
ther heaven, or Jerufalem, or Mecca, has only dropt a myfteri- 
ous hint, /aus i/li qui tranftulit Servum fum ab oratorio Haram ad 
eratorium remsotiffimum. —A flender bafis for the aerial ftructure of 
tradition !’’ Mr. Gibbon firft makes the journey to he a dream. 
He then refers to Abulfeda, who makes it a reality; circumftan- 
tially relating it, and only wifhing, from the grofs abfurdity, to 
refolve it (if he could) into a dream. And he next produces a 
paflage from the Koran, which fhews it decifively to be a reality. 
te produces it in confirmatien of the text, and in evidence of its 
being a dream. Yet it proves it not to bea dream, in the plaineft 
manner. The paffage praifes God, for tranflating his fervant 
from the oratory Haram, &c.; “ tranftulit fervum {uum aé oratorio 
Haram, &c. And Mr. Gibbon, who fays the Koran mentions 
net Mecca, is deceived by his inattention; the ‘* oratorium Ha- 
yam” being the temple of Mecca, which i is called in Arabic Ma/- 
ged al ell or imply 4/ Haram and Havam, the facred temple ; 
and Mr. Gibbon himfelf accordingly carrying Mahomet in the 
text, ** from the”? very ‘ temple of Mecca.”’ 
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In each inftance, the contradiction and the abfurdity mutt 
be placed to the account of the Reviewer. Mr. Gibbon, in 
the firft, prefers the tranflation of Reifke, but points out in 
| the note the different verfion of Gagnier, telling his readers, 
WW ironically, for joining ‘ interpreter’ to ‘hero,’ fufficiently points 

| out the irony to any one but an anti-philofopher, that it is a 
} controverfy of the utmoft moment. Mr. Whitaker was pro- 
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bably calculating the ratio of the accelerative forces of falling 
bodies. ‘To the fecond criticifm we fcarcely know how to re- 
ply. Did not our author know, that an idle ftory is com- 

monly called a dream, and is a dream, § circumftantially Te- 
lated, a reality? ‘The temple of Mecca was emphatically call- 
ed Masjad al Haram, but Mecca is certainly not mentioned, 
and only by a doubtful implication pointed out. 

We fhall add the following fhort remark, as an inftance of 
a new kind of criticifm, not unfrequent in this volume, where 
every note, it is fuppofed, mu/f neceflarily be a confirmation of 
the text. The notes of Mr. Gibbon are undoubtedly intended 
fometimes to fhow, that his opinion is not the univerfal one, 
and to mark exceptions as well as authorities. 


* Contradi@ions. Text. ‘* The Hungarian language—bears 
a clofe and clear affinity to the idioms of the Fennic race.’”? Note. 
«* T read in the learned Bayer—, that although the Hungarian has” 
adopted many 'Fennic words (énaumeras voces), it effextially dif- 
fers, toto genio et natura’? Where then is, or where can be, the 
“© clofe and clear affinity,’? in it ‘* to the idioms of the Fennic 
race ;’? when ‘ the whole genius and nature’”’ of that is “ effen- 
tially”? different from shzs ?’ 


Again, 


‘Text, ‘* The northern monarchs of Scotland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Poland, were yet ftrangers to the paffions and interetts 
of the fouth.”” Note. ‘* The author of the Efprit des Croifades 
has doubted, and might have difbelieved, the crufade and tragic 
death of prince Sueno, with 1500 or 15000 Danes, who was cut 
off by fultan Soliman in Cappadocia, but who ftill lives in the 
poem of Taffo (tom. iv. p. 111——115).”? Yet Mr. Gibbon in a 
diftant page inconfiflently fays, that there were in the crufade 
‘« bands of adventurers from Spain, Lombardy, and England; 
and from the diftant bogs and mountains of Ireland or Scotland, 
iffued fome naked and favage fanatics, ferocious at home but un- 
warlike abroad.”? Note fays, that William of Malmefbury ex- 
prefly mentions the Wel and Scots, &c.? and that Guibert notes 
“* Scotorum, apud fe ferocium, alias imbellium, cuneos,’? where 
the crus intedum and hifpida chlamys may fuit the Highlanders, but 
the fixibus uliginofis may rather apply to the Irifh bogs.’ The Scotch 
of Guibert may feem to te the Irifh only, from the ‘ finibus uli- 
ginofis.”” Nor would the drefs be any argument to the contrary. 
‘The Irifh at this period wore the fame drefs with the Highland- 
ers, But the Scoti of Guibert are what their name imports, the 
prefent inhabitants of Scotland, and the fame with the Scots of 
Malmefbury. And it was then as common with foreigners, to 
difcriminate Scotland by its dogs, as it now is’ with ourfelves to 
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denote Ireland. This is evident from the circular letter of Fre. 
derick emperor of Germany, to the nations around ; on the wild 

irruptions of the Tartars. It isin M. Paris, p. 498, and is quoted- 
by Mr. Gibbon himfelf in p. 304. There the writer fpeaks of 
** cruenta Hybernia cum agili Wallia, paluffrii Scotia,” &c. And, 

as Mr. Gibbon might have faved at once the uncertainty and the 
contradiction, by ftating the truth; fo he fhould never have run 

into the new contradiction, of afferting thofe to be ‘* naked”? in 

the text, whom he covers witha rough mantle, ** hifpida chlamys,” 

in the note. This is bringing back that poetical du// of Black- 

more’s, which (I underftand) is /upprefed in the Jate edition or 

editions of the poem ; 


A painted veft prince Vortiger had on, 
Which from a naked Pi& his grandfire won.’ 


The note is much longer, but not greatly varied in argu 
ment. What does this accufation amount to? The hifto- 
rian had faid, in the text, that the northern monarchs knew 
little of the paflions and interefts of the fouth, for they led no 
bands to the crufades. This decifive language fhows, that, like 
the author of the Efprit de Croifades, he doubts or difbelieves 
the fuppofed expedition of Sueno, a Norman king, at the head 
of a numerous body of Danes and Norwegians. Where then 
is the inconfiftency in faying, that fome bands of,adventurers 
from either country, may have been in the armies of other 
nations? Such there undoubtedly were, of whom the mo- 
narchis knew nothing, and by whom they could not be inftruct- 
ed in the ‘ paffions and interefts of the fouth.’ The diftinc- 
tion between thefe bands and the national troops is fufficiently 
pointed out by the mention of England and Lombardy, whe 
fent regular armies. Mr. Gibbon too leaves it in doubt, whe- 
ther the ‘ Scotorum cuneos’ refers to the ancient or modern 
Scotia; and we fcarcely expected to fee an emperor of Ger- 
many, in an age of barbarifm and ignorance, quoted for an 
exact picturefque diftin€tion of a country, of which they 
fcarcely knew with accuracy the name. 

Of Mr. Gibbon’s language, and of fome of his faults, we 
have formerly {poken with fufficient freedom. His language 
will never recommend him to the inattentive, unreflecting rea- 
der, for it requires often minute invettigation, and a mind 
alive to its apparent and its hidden meaning. We mean not 
to fay that this is an excellence; but if it be a fault, we have 
reafon to think it a premeditated and intended one. Of our 
author’s criticifms on it, we cannot {peak highly ; and indeed 
of Mr. Whitaker’s errors we were unwilling to {peak at all; 
but our duty to the public, and a little regard to our own cre- 
dit, prevented us from being wholly filent. If the hiftorian of 
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the Roman empire had been guilty of half the faults included 
in this enormous lift of errors, we mui{t appear to have aéted 
with a culpable partiality, in {peaking of him with fo much 
refpect in our own Journal. 





The Works of Fobn Whiteburfi, F. R. 8. With Memairs of bis 
Life and Writings. 4to. 1. 4s. Boards. Bent. 1791. 


OUR author’s works were not numerous; and we find in 

this collection very little, exeept the valuable treatife on 
the ‘ original State and Formation of the Earth,’ which we 
have repeatedly noticed. From a fhort Life prefixed, we fee 
that Mr. Whitehurft was the fon cf a watchmaker at Congle- 
ton, in Chefhire : his ingenuity was early excited by the nume- 
rous machines at Derby, and other places in his neighbour- 
hood; and in the latter town, the capital of its county, he was, 
for a time, fettled with confiderable reputation as a clock and 
watchmaker. He removed to London in 1775, om being ap-. 
pointed {tamper of the money-weights, in confequence of the 
act for the regulation of the gold coin, leaving his native coun- 
try to regret the lofs of a man who had been ufeful in many 
different branches of practical philofophy. His principal work 
was firft publifhed in 1778, and again in 1786, with numerous 
additions, and in a more polifhed {tyle, which, in the opinion 
of many, detracted from the unadorned fimplicity fo prepof- 
fefiing m the farit edition. 

In 1779 he was chofen a member of the Royal Society, an 
konour which was followed by a fimilar attention from. other 
bodies; and in 1787, publifhed his tract on the means “of ob- 
taining invariable Meafures of Length, Capacity, and Weight, 
from the Menfuration of Time.’ Of this attempt we have 


lately given fome account, and fhall, in the conclufion of this 
article, enlarge on it a little farther. 


‘ Though Mr. Whitehurft for feveral years felt himfelf gradu- 
ally declining, yet his ever active mind remitted not of its accuf- 
tomed exertions. Even in his laft illnefs, before being confined 
entirely to his chamber, he was proceeding at intervals to com- 
plete a Treatife on Chimnies, Ventilation, and the conftruction of 
Garden-ftoves, announced to the public in 1782, and containing, 
1, Some account of the properties of air, and the laws of fluids. 
2. Their application and ufe in a variety of cafes relative to the 
eonftruction of chimnies, and the removal of fuch defeéts as occa- 
fion old chimnies to fmoke. 3. Modes of ventilating elegant 
rooms without any vifible appearance or deformity ; calculated for 
the prefervation of pictures, prints, furniture, and fine cielings, 
from the pernicious effects of ftagnant air, the fmoke of candles, 


&c. 
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&c. 4. Methods of ventilating counting-houfes and workthops, 
where many people, candles, or lamps, are employed: likewife 
hofpitals, jails, flablgs, &c. 5. A philofophical enquiry into the 
conftruction of garden-ftoves, employed in the culture of exotic 
plants. 6. A defcription of fome other devices tending to pro- 
mote the health and comfort of human life.—The manu‘cripts and 
drawings, fince his death, have been in the hands of feveral of his 
friends, but not one of the articles is found fufficiently perteé& for 
publication; and it is fuppofed, chat in burning feveral papers 
during his laft illnefs, he inadvertently dettroyed part of the fair 
tranfcripts inftead of the rough copies.’ 


He died of a repelled gout, Feb. 18, 1788, in the feventy- 
fifth year of his age. , 


‘ To fay nothing of the uprightnefs and pundtuality of his deal- 
ings in all tranfactions relative to bufinefs; few men have been 
known to poffefs more benevolent affections than he, or, being 
poffeffed of fuch, to dire&t them more judicioufiy to their proper 
ends. He was a philanthropift in the trueft fenfe of that word. 
Every thing tending to the good of his kind he was, on all océa- 
fions, and particularly in cafes of diftrefs, zealous to forward, 
confidering nothing foreign to him as a man thatr elates to man. 
Though well known to many of the great, to whofe good graces 
flattery has been found in general the readieft path, it is to be re- 
corced to his honour, that he never once ftooped to that degrading 
mode of obtaining favour, which he regarded as the loweft vice 
of the loweft mind. He had indeed a fettled abhorrence, not of 
flattery only, but of every other deviation from truth, at whofe 
thrine he may be faid to have been a conftant worfhipper. The 
trath of thefe things he was daily more or lefs employed in invef- 
tigating, and truth of action he exemplified in the whole tenor of 
a long, laborious, and fingularly ufeful life. 

‘ As to his perfon, he was fomewhat above the middle ftature, 
rather thin than otherwife, and of a countenance exprefflive at once 
of penetration and mildnefs. His fine grey locks, unpolluted by 
art, gave a venerable air to his whole appearance. In drefs he 
was plain, in diet temperate, in his general intercourfe with man- 
kind eafy and obliging. In company he was chearful or grave 
alike, according to the diate of the occafion; with now and then 
a peculiar fpecies of humour about him, delivered with fuch gra- 
‘vity cf manner and utterance, that thofe who knew him but flightly 
were apt to underftand him as ferious, when he was merely play- 
‘ful. Where any defire of information on fubjects in which he © 
“was converfant was exprefied, he omitted no opportunity of im- 
parting it. But he never affected, after the manner of fome, to 
know what he did not know. Confidering all ufetul learning to 


lie in a narrow compafs, aad having little relifh for the ornamental, 
he 
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he was not greatly given to reading; but from his youth up he 
ebferved much, and reflected much; his apprehenfion was quick, 
and his judgment clear and difcriminating. Unbiaffed from edu- 
cation by any early adopted fyftems, he had immediate recourfe 
to nature herfelf; he attentively fudied her, and by a patience 
and affiduity indefatigable, attained to a confequence in fcience 
not rafhly to be hoped for, without regular initiation by minds of 
lefs native energy than his own. He had many friends, and from * 
the great purity and fimplicity of his manners, few or no enemies; 
unlefs it were allowable to call thofe enemies who, without de- 
tracting from his merit openly, might yet, from a je aloufy of his 
fuperior knowledge, be difpofed to leffen it ia private.’ 


Of our author’s Treatife on the original State and Forma- 
tion of the Earth, we have already fpoken at fome length, 
‘The corrections are, feemingly, dniy the minuter ones of the 
editor: we do not perceive any additions from the author. 

The papers communicated to the Royal Society are three 
only. ‘The firft is printed in the fifty-feventh volume of the 
'Tranfa€tions, and contains an account of a remarkable degree 
of cold, January 18th, 1767, obferved at Derby. The ther- 
mometer, at half an hour after nine in the evening, was 1 de- 
gree below o. ‘The fecond paper is an Account of a Mode of 

raifing Water by its Momentum. ‘The machine was executed 
at Oulton in Chefhire, the feat of Mr. Egerton, for the fervice 
of a private brewhoufe; and isa very fimple and commodious 
one. The third contains Experiments on ignited Bodies, to 
fhow. that their weight is not increafed by heating. 

The attempt to attain invariable Meafures of Length, &c. 
from the Menfuration of Time, we have only fhortly noticed in 
our account of Mr. Keith’s tract. His object was to obtain a 
meafure of the greateft length that conveniency would allow, 
from the vibration of two pendulums, whofe vibrations are inthe 
ratio of 2 to 1; and the difference of whofe lengths coincide 
with the Englith ftandard in whole numbers nearly. ‘The firft 
idea of the machine he afcribes with great candour to Mr. 
Hatton, who communicated it to the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Arts, &c. in confequence of their having offered a 
premium for this purpofe. If the length of a feconds pendu- 
lum in the latitude of London is 39.2 inches, the length of one 
vibrating’42 times ina minute is found to be 80 inches, and an- 
other yibr rating 84 times muft be 20 inches, each vibrating in 
equal arcs. ‘The difference, 60 inches, or § Englifh yards, is the 
{tandard of length thus difcovered. ‘This, on trying the expe- 
riment, was found not to be quite accurate, for it amounted to 
59-892 inches, only from afluming the firft to be 39.2 initead 
of 39.1196, its true meafure. 

Crit. Rev. N, Ar. (Il.) Fed. 1792, ) M QOL 
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Of the machine itfelf we can convey no idea without the 
plate, but the rod is a flat tempered fteel wire, of which 80 
inches weigh only 3 grains. The editor, Dr. Hutton, calcu- 
Jates that, if this rod was fquare, it would be only the 228th 
part of an inch: the length and breadth are not given. The 
other meafures, as we have formerly had occafion to fhow, are 
eafily derived from this invariable length; but our author’s 
method is fingularly neat, clear, and ingenious. An Appen- 
dix, containing fome elucidations, and a fhort defence cf the 
author, is added by Dr. Hutton. 

On the whole, the merit of Mr. Whitehurft’s works leads us 
to regret that they were not more numerous. His clear, ac- 
curate, comprehenfive ideas, were ufually explained in a ftyle 
equally forcible and perfpicuous. Neither btaffed by party or 
by prejudice, he examined nature with attention, and under- 
{tood ‘her works ably and accurately. HH we except the Ap- 
pendix, we aye only indebted to the prefent editor for his care 
in conveying thefe tra€ts to the world in their prefent form: 
the Life was probably written by a different hand, and has 
been already inferted in the Univerfal Magazine. ‘The mate- 
rials are, however, faid to have been furnifhed by Mr. White- 
hurft’s relations. 





The Pope’s Fourney to the other Worlds, to feck Advice and Af- 
Jifiance againf? the National Affembly of France. S8vo. 25. 
fswed. Ridgway. 1791. 


WE remember a ludicrous poem, in which the pope is 

fuppofed to repair to the Pandemonium of Satan tri- 
umphantly, to announce the gun-powder plot. But the 
French, for the two firft parts are a tranflation, knowing pro- 
bably more of papal tricks, have fent him to the regions above 
as well as thofe below, and conduéted their tale with much 
humour; treading fometimes, with too little reverence, near 
facred ground. ‘The firft part refembles, in the conduct, the 
old ballad of the Wife of Bath. 


* Then his crown, *brotder’d caffock, and gold flippers on, 
He journey’d to Paradife in this grand ftate, 
And taking his keys, when arriv’d at the gate, 
He found them too large, and with ruft overfpread, 
From the blood which his vile predeceffors had fhed ; 
The blood of the martyrs encrufted all o’er, 
In vain he apply’d them, to open the door. 
So he thump’d with his crozier.—Said Peter, Who’s there ?-» 
Tis I, holy Peter, who fit in your chair :-— 
Peter peep’d through the key-hole, and cry’d, ’Tis a lie ! 
You’re a fine dizen’d beau, a poor fifher was I.—w 
Holy 
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Holy faint! I put on what they give me; no more—= 
So Peter was foften’d, and open’d the door. 

But now a new trouble arofe, as the gate, 

For one fat with plunder, was found far too ftrait. 
Into heaven to get, were not hdtd Peter; faid ; 

If you, like myfelf, had on gudgeons been fed.— 
The gudgeons, St. Peter, I gave to my flock, 

In return, they to me were profufe of their ftoek.’ 





« Now a fight fo nouvelle as a pope in high heaven, 
Some liftening faints to expedients had driven. 

O ho, fays St. Jofeph, I haveit all fnug, 

With my axe I can make him as flat as a bug— 

He feized him, and off his fine caffock he tore, 
Then chipp’d him, and fhot him bolt in at the door, 
When again in his purple, what crowds of the bleft 
Gaz’d in wonder to fee fuch an out-o*%th’-way guetft ! 
They afk’d what it was, and St. Peter reply’d, 

Tis a Pope,—Ho a Pope !—here’s a Pope they all cry’d! 
See Peter’s fucceffor, how ftrangely array’d !— 

But Peter, the Pope to his mafter convey’d.’ 


_ In Heaven there was but one Pope: it was. Gregory the 
Great : but in Hell, ft venia verbo, there was a numerous 
conclave. The converfation is humorous, and we fhall tran- 
{cribe a {pecimen : 
« Firft fpoke feventh Gregory—My blood; firs, runs cold, 
On hearing the mifchiefs Pope Pius has told ; 
But furely thefe Franks may be yet made to fhew 
That refpe&t which to Peter’s fucceffor they owe : 
I oft ftretch’d my power to bind and unloofe, 
And was fain Paul’s and Peter’s names fometimes to ufe ; 
Interdicting whole. kingdoms, Idamn’d whom I woul’d; 
Tis a right very wfeful, when well underftood.— 
Ah! faid Pius, I threaten’d, but that play is o’er, 
‘There are thoufands who go to confeffion no more: 
And for thofe who yet go, there is nothing to hope, 
‘They find priefts to abfolve them in fpite of the Pope, 
Interdiétions avail not, faid Innocent Third, 
My means are infallible, truft to my word. 
Go preach a crufade, ’twill your wifdom evince, 
Set nation ’gainft nation, and prince againft prince; 
I rais’d martial ardor, fet Europe on fire, 
And millions were feen by my arts to expire !—__ 
’T will not do, faid Pope Pius, the means have been try’d, 


To ftir up fanatics to fight on our fide ; 
M 2 For 
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For a Perigord Abbé, and Abbé Sieyes, 

Have Jearnt their new engine with fuch force to play, 

That they’d foon quench the fiames which fanatics wou’d raife, 

Ah! the bifhops of bjfhops have feen their beft days ! 

Men will fight now no more for the glory of heaven; 

Oh what tranfports to Popes, have thofe bloody wars given !=—s 
Cry’d Boniface Eighth, fill’d with fpiritual pride, 

Are my fublime reas’nings then quite laid afide? 

I pray youin Luke, read th’ Apoftle’s own words, 

Lo, two fwords are here—or—lo here are two fwords, 

My interpretation is certainly true, 

Tis the {piritual weapon, and temporal too. 

Now the former muf furely the latter control; 

Befides this, two lights in the firmament roll : 

The great one’s the power of the church, and the lefs, 

Which borrows its hght, civil rule mutt exprefs.— 

Ab! fays Pius, none now a days fuch reas’ning brings, 
The fchool boys of Paris would laugh at thefe things ; 
Swords, are iteel finely temper’d, thefe arch rogues would cry, 
And the fum and the moon are the lights of the fky.’— 


The third part is more wholeforne in its tendency, but lefs 
entertaining. It is adapted profeffedly to the prefent difpofi- 
tion and fituation of the Englifh nation. 





The Chart and Scale of Truth, by which to find the Caufe of 
Error. Leéures read before the Univerfity of Oxford, at the 
Lefure founded by the Rev. “fohn Bampton, M. A. By 
Edward Tatham, D..D. (Concluded from Page 33.) 


HE fecond volume is prefaced with divers preliminary ob- 
fervations on * ‘The Logic of Theology ;’ in which, the 
author labours to define its difference from the logic of human 
fciences. Io comprehend this fubjeét, Dr. Tatham remarks, 
that ‘it is not enough for the ftudent to read over, on the 
one hand, the bulky volumes of {chool-divinity with a. droni/h 
and be[otted induftry, embracing whatever is advanced with an: 
implicit affent; nor, on the other, to run through the gilded 
yolumes of our medera fermouizers, which are calculated to. 
relieve him from the trouble of thinking, and the labour of at- 
tention, and tokill an idle hour in all the eafe of an indolent 
Sraight-forward reading.’ ‘Yheology is {tated by this zealous 
divine to be ‘the queen of feiences.? To this all the other 
pa is of learning fhould minifter and fubjerve : ‘ the virgins 
that be her fellows fhould bear her company,’ to cultivate the 
underftanding, and to prepare the-heart, for this fublimer 
application. 
His firft chapter is dedicated to the explanation of ‘the 
theolo-. 
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theological principle, and its effect upon the mind.’ This ap- 
pears to be a mere expanfion of the maxim profeiledly borrow- 
ed from his good and conftant friend Bacon ; -wiz. ¢ All know- 
Jedge is allotted a twofold infori. ration 5 the one originating 
from /fenfe, the other from in/piration” But we think that the 
doctor exceeds his inftructions, and will not meet the affent 
of a great proportion of readers, when in afferting the fupre- 
macy of faith over reafon, he maintains that the forimet ‘im- 
mediately, and at one grafp, embraces’ (i. e. comprehends) ‘ all 
the mytteries of religion, however dark and inc omprewenfible. 
If this be the cafe, vain is the Organon of Ariftotle, vain are all 
Charts and Scales of Truth, and jutt are the cenfures fulminat- 
ed againit the Stagyrite. Dr. ‘Tatham fhould have recollected, 
that in order to eftablifh the theologic fyftem on his own fa 
vourite bafis, it was by no means neceflary to deftroy the Arif- 
totelian fabric. As a juft inftrument of reafoning, we believe 
it to be univerfal and immutable. That it may be perverted 
in the hands of the injudicious, or perplex the underftanding 
of the weak, cannot be denied. 
Our lecturer is not fufficiently aware of the ill confequences 
of too much deprefling human reafon, and human attain- 
ments, in order to exalt the power of divine agency on the 
mind. If right reafon and true religion be fet at variance by the 
profeflors of either, it will fare ill with the interefts of both. 
Dr. Tatham thinks proper to affert that if 4ri/fotle had been 
born under the gofpel-difpenfation, he would have deftroyed 
all his logical works (which are {tated to have been very difad- 
vantageous to the Chriftian caufe), and embraced Chriftianity. 
From the former part of this fuppofition we diffent wholly: 
and the latter is doubtful. As well might Euclid, or any other 
mathematician, who took nothing for granted without demon- 
ftration, have fuppreffed his labours, becaufe a religious fyf- 
tem was propofed, requiring faith without proof. Divine fub- 
jets would not have-been efteemed cognifable by human in- 
{truments; as appears from the faét, that none of the ancient 
philofophers ever applied the rules of logic or mathematics to 
alecide on the affertions of their religion: and we hope it is 
not impoflible that Ariftotle and Euclid might, in a Chriftian 
sera, have been as found believers as Locke or Newton. In- 
ftead of ‘ the evafive verfatility of the Dialeéfic, ” being § cal- 
culated té thicken and confirm the cloud of ignorance and fu- 
peritition which continues to invelope the greater part of the 
Chriftian church,’ we believe that certain principles, which 
Dr. Tatham iebshioe’ to eftablifh, may rather be confidered as 
the fruitful parents of fuperitition ; 3 a id that thofe fyftems are 
moft likely to enflave the minds of men, which wholly rejeét 
demonitration, and depreciate reafon. 
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The fecond chapter treats ‘of Theological Reafoning ;’ and 
is divided into four fections, 1. ‘ Of the grounds and method 
of reafoning in divinity. 2. Of the ftudy of the Holy Scrip 
tures. 3. On their general interpretation,’ ‘which is diftribut- 
ed into fubdivifions, on the learned languages, the fcripture 
Styles, the analogical fiyle, and the parabslical flyle);’ and, 4. On 
the particular interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. —Here 
we arrive at the valuable and important part of the work: for 
though, as the author juftly obferves, ‘ thofe who expect en- 
tertainment from his labours will be miferably difappointed,’ he 


muit mean to confine the term to that lighter order of rea- 3 


ders who require mere amufement of the imagination. 

Allowing what Dr. Tatham ftrenuoufly contends, that the- 
ology fuperfedes not the exercife of reafon, that the province 
of this faculty is merely confined to the afcertainment of dates 
and facts, without the power of rea/oniug on fublimer fubjects, 
we are happy in acknowledging, as fome counterbalance to 
cur former cenfures, that his fecond chapter is a valuable 
compendium of theologic inftru€tion, abounding with in- 
genuity and refearch. The following are, without doubt, 
very interefting queftions: whether the witneffes of the Chrif- 
tian miracles were competent judges of their reality; whe- 
ther their credit is to be relied on, as faithful and honeft rela- 
tors; whether the autographies of the written record were the 
genuine production of thefe witnefles, or their friends, whofe 
names they bear, whether thefe writings were infpired, and 
whether they are faithful tranfcripts of the originals ? 

In difcufling thefe points, our author is very diffufe on the 
pernicious purpoies to which the indifcriminate ufe of logic 
Continues to be applied; and, in the plenitude of his zeal 
again{ft the ancient fy{tem, declares—what, addreffed to the 
univerfity, a// the doétors and both the profors, muft have hada 
{trange effect on their countenances—that § it is time to fhut 
up, or pull down, the fchools, tha/e monuments of ignorance !” 
Diruit, edificat. 

The notes attached to fome excellent remarks on the Greek 
language are worthy of tranfcription: though we pledge not 
ourfelyes to fupport the conclufion. 


‘When young men are fent to the univerfity without having 
been well grounded in the rudiments of this various and extenfive 
language, it is feldom indeed that the indufry of a college-tutor, 
if he wiil ftoop from the higher departntents of his office to this 
neceflary tafk, can produce the defired effect: for, whilft they 
have before their eyes fuch frequent and popular inftances of men 
admitted, firit into the facred offices, and then into the beft benefi- 
ces, of the church, much more ignorant and unqualified than them, 

felves, 
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felves, the tutor may employ his labour and exhortation to little 
purpofe. They will rely upon the intereft which will be made for 
them w:th the bifhop; or, if they have not friends on whom they 
can ground this hope, they can, however, advance with confi- 
dence, encouraged by the band of Reverend Captains and others, 
who have fo fuccefsfully taken the field before them. And this 
indolence is confirmed by the cruel and mortifying reflection, that, 
whilft they behold thefe men feizing the firft emoluments of the 
profeffion, they would be themfelves deftined, without friends, to 
laoguifh away their lives, with all the Greek of Cyril, upon a 
cure of gol. a year. 

‘ Thefe are evils, wh'ch have too Jong been a ftain upon the 
credit of the church of England, the fupport and glory of our cone 
ititution, and which are not entirely removed. But, if too many 
of its clergy are deficient in this tundamental b:anch of theological 
learning, what are we to fay of that formal and pompcus clafs of 
men, the Diffenting Miniiters, who maintain, upon all occafions, 
the utmoft folemnity of profeflion, and, on all fubjects, the pro- 
foundeft affectation of learning; whilft, « the fmell of Greek’ has 
{carcely ‘ paffed upon their garments :’ — Initead of waiting their 
time in breeding civil mutiny and fomenting diffenfion in the ftate, 
if thefe fuperficial and oitenfidle, but induftrious, men would make 
the Greek grammar the fubjeé of their labours, the nation might 
be more free from faion for fifteen years to come.’ 


In his review of bifhop Lowth’s critique on the facred poet. 
ry of the Hebrews, Dr. ‘Tatham difplays much judgment and 
acumen. Yet, though he beftows on its intention and com- 
pefition the moft lavifh encomiums, he cenfures it as reduc- 
ing the divine writings to the ftandard of human judgment, 
and as a claffical-rather than facred work. He contends that 
the fcriptures are above all canons of criticifm, and muft 
be judged by laws peculiar to themfelves, or rather by no 
laws at all; for reafon is exprefsly excluded from this pro- 
nce. The memory of the aaa prelate, however Dr. Ta- 
tham may differ from him, is, in our opinion, rather indeco- 
roufly treated by fuch expreflions as ‘ fanciful and fentimental 
criticifm—vain and vifionary criticifm founded on claffical and 
fentimental taftc.’—The pre/eétions have furely their ufe and 
importance, It is one part of facred criticifm to difplay the 
external garb, or language of prophecy; and another, to illuf- 
trate its internal or parabolig meaning. 

The fourth fection contains a fund of inftruétion as to the 
mode of tranflating the f{criptures. In this employment, Dr. 
Tatham obferves, we are to * hold in awful recollection, that 
the volume of infpiration is divine in its original, and myfteri- 
gus in its form;’ and muft be interpreted by rules different 
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from all which dire&t the judgment in deciding on human come 
pofitions. Thefe rules he difcriminates according to the above 
favourite maxim 3 in which he finds himfelf fupported as ufual 
by Bacon, but at variance with the elegant attempts of Caf- 
talio and Lowth. Dr. ‘Tatham admits that a new verfion, or 
rather revifion of the facred originals is, by means of the un- 
avoidable difficulties under which the ingenious tranflators la- 
boured, and of the numerous obfcurities which time has of 
neceflity induced on their labours, become very defirable. His 
Janguage on this fubject is liberal and judicious. 


‘ One of the many bleffings which providence hath beftowed on 
this favoured country, in different periods of its hiftory, is the 
Englifo Tranflation of the Bible appointed to be read in Churches, 
which tor tome ages it has enjoyed: and, whilft gratitude com- 
pels us to put a high value upon a work by which our forefathers 
were inilructed to ferve their God, juftice will oblige us to think 
and to fpeak favourably of its intrinfic merit, ‘They, to whofe 
Jearning and labour we are indebted for this tranflation, were 
men felected for the tafk bv the difcernment of a pious and learned 
‘prince, endowed with every qualification of heart and underftand- 
ing, and poffeffed of every advantage of learning and erudition 
for the execution of the work, that the ftate of biblical knowledge, 
and the religious complexion of the times, afforded. They avail- 
ed themfelves largely and jadicioufly of the learning and labours of 
former tranflators, both Latin and Englifh: and it may be confi- 
dered as an encomium adequate to the beft efforts of human abi- 
lity, if we fay, that, upon the whole, they excelled all that went 
before them. Their language is plain, nervous, and dignified ; 
and, whatever the defeéis of this tranflation may be in other re- 
{pects, this in general will ever remain the object of our admira- 
‘tion and imitation, 

‘ After pay ng this tribute of praife, fo juftly due to our Eng- 
lifh verfion, truth obliges us to own, that the tranflators, how- 
ever able, laboured under unavoidable difficulties and difadvan- 
tages, by which they were at that time obiiruéted in the execution 3 
but which are now removed: and if, from the prefent improved 
and improving ftate of bibiical learning, the change of circum- 
ftances in favour of the prefent age, and the affiftance of their 
excellent tranflation, we prefume that, as they improved upon 
_their predeceflors, they may be improved upon in their turn, the 
prefumption, or at leaft the hope, will neither appear ungenerous 
towaids them, nor unreafonable in itfelf,’ 


The firft object of the tranflator is ftated to be an accurate 
and perfect copy. 


* Such a copy can only be obtained by a learned invefligation, 
and 
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and critical examinatton, of the moft authentic monuments and 
authorities of the facred text, by an extenfive collation of ancient 
manufcripts, and by the collateral elucidations of more ancient 
verfions made from manufcripts more perfect than any that now 
exift. 

« The uncultivated ftate of biblical learning at the time, par- 
ticularly grammatical, thwarted the fuccefs of our Englifh tranf> 
lators ; for want of which, they could not have recourfe to fuch 
monunients and authorities in order to prepare:a copy fo correct 
ed and improved. ‘Too confidently prepoffeffed in the genuine- 
nefs of the Maforetic text, corrupted by the ignorance and inace. 
curacy of tranfcribers, and difguifed by the punctuations and fini- 
fter practices of the more modern Jews devoted to rabbinical pre- 
judices which it was made to countenance, they tranflated from 
falfe and imperfeét originals : and, however exact and fcrupuloufly 
faithful in rendering them word for word, by depending entirely 
upon them and neglecting more ancient and genuine authorities, 
their verfion muft inevitably poffefs all their prejudices and defetts. 
And by confulting modern lexicons too much, they mifreprefent- 
ed the meaning of many words.” 


Attachment to fect and the love of fyftem, inflamed by hae 
bits of difputation and {chool-divinity, are alfo allowed to ion 
confiderably biafled their judgment. 


« To thefe radical and permanent caufes of imperfetion in the 
tranflators of the prefent verfion, another may be added, which is 
temporal and accidental, In the conftant flux of the Englifh, as 
of every living tongue, fome of their words have loft their mean- 
ing and are become obfolete; others have changed it, and are now 
antiquated ; and, in many places, the grammatical conftraétion 
is aukward, and, in fome, confufed, 

‘ From thefe caufes, and others that might be affigned, parti- 
cularly the want of uniformity, without any difrefpe& to the me- 
mory, or derogation from the acknowledged merit, of thefe very 
pious and learned men out of whofe hands it came, we need not 
hefitate to pronounce, that, in our prefent tranflation, miftakes 
and imperfections were unavoidable. 

‘ With this fenfe of thefe numerous defeéts, and convinced, as 
every one muft be, of the univerial importance of the facred vo- 
lume, and of the duty incumbent upon us to preferve the genuine 


‘meaning of every word which it contains; it would be almoeft as 


difgraceful to the improved learning and reformed religion of the 
prefent age, in which the remains of every claffical author are 
brought forward jn elegant verfions, to fuffer the bible to remain 
under thefe imperfections of tranflation, as it was to that of igno- 
sance and fuperftition which prohibited its being tranflated at all.’ 
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Our author next furveys the different attempts on this ime 
portant fubjeét, by Capellus, Houbigant, Lowth, Michaelis, 
Newcome, Blaney, Geddes, and Campbell. The three laft 
are ftated not to be perfedtly agreed in fentiment on § the juft 
and true method of {criptural tranflation: but that from the 
liberal, friendly, and unaffuming fpirit which they breathe to- 
wards each other, we may cherifh a pregnant hope, that one 
uniform, rational, and judicious plan will be fettled, and in- 
variably purfued. , 

But to this purpofe Dr. Tatham contends that the moft re- 
verential caution is neceflary. 


« Prefoming that human judgment is at all times commenfurate 
to a human compofition, the tranflator, if fitly qualified for his 
ofhce, fits down to the talk of rendering it in another language on 
terms of familiarity, and almoft equaluy, with his author. ‘That 
the new dre{s which he is making may fit with eafe, and appear 
with the elegance to which he is intitled; that it may lofe the 
fisfinefs which the peculiarities of the original language would en- 
tail upon it, he gives both the words and fentences iuch an idio- 
matical change, as will enable him to caft the fenfe freely in the 
mould of the tranflation, and to give it an air of originality. In 
fort, he takes the thoughts of the author, and prefents them in 
his own exprefilion. 

¢ So far from prefuming that his judgment is equally commen- 
furate to a divine production, the judicious tranflator of the Holy 
Scriptures will fit down to the work impreffed with a fenfe of this 
awfol troth,that ** the thoughts of God are not as man’s thoughts, 
wor his ways, or words, as thofe of men; that the matter of re- 
velation is more the object of his faith than of his underitanding ; 
and that the manner is facred and frequently concealed. He will 
not therefore find himfelf upon the fame terms of eafe and famili- 
arity with his author, nor reprefent his ayords and /entences with 
that freedom of change, which his own judgment might dire¢t, 
his fancy fuggeft, or which he might think the genius and elegance 
of hislanguage would require; confcious that, as they ftand in the 
original, they might be intended to convey a meaning, which, by 
fach change, might be loft or injured. He will, therefore, endea- 
vour, fir, to find the true sitera/, and grammatical fenfe, and 
then content himfelf by making choice of fuch words and fen- 
tences as will, in the new language, moft fully and Jiterally ex- 
prefs it. In the propriety of this rule our tranflators feem agreed; 
though, from the difference of judgment in its execution, they 
vary in the practice of it.’ 


‘The topics of liberal and literal tranflation are next difcuffed 
at fome length: and the affinity is remarked, which fertu- 
nately 
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nately prevails between the idioms of the Hebrew and Englifh 
languages. 


‘ For this, and many other reafons, a critical revifion and im- 
proved edition of the old, is more defirable than a new, tranfla- 
tion: for, not only the Hebrew idiom, but as many of the words 
as poflible of the old tranflation fhould be retained, on account of 
their fimplicity and dignity, and alfo, to indulge the honeft pre- 
jadice of the people: for the remark, from whatever quarter it 
may have come, is very juftly made, ‘* that common minds can 
with difficulty difcriminate between the language and the fubftance ; 
and in lofing the one they will be in no little anxiety about the 
other: befides that the long ufe of writings avowedly facred gives 
a venerable air to the language, and feems almoft to confecrate it 
to the fervice of religion.” | 

« But, to crown this general reafoning in fupport of the prefer. 
vation of the ancient idiom, we have two precedents whofe autho- 
rity will be allowed to be unqueftionable. The Septuagint is a 
tranflation of the Old Teftament, of very high, if not-of divine 
authority ; in which, though the language be Greek, the idiom is 
uniformly Hebrew ; and in the New Teitament itfelf, though the 
words are Greek, the ideas are Jewifh, and the idiom Hebrew; 
which afford a convincing proof that the original idiom is, at any 
rate, to be preferved,’ 


Dr. Tatham adds, that a tranflation fhould be as verbal and 
zadiomatical as poflible; that where the original expreflion is ob- 
fcure, the verfion fhould be fo likewife, fince the Holy Spirit 
aften intends a myftery, and that it is the office of a tranflator 
to give a reprefentation, not an interpretation of his original. 
© All that he ihould attempt or hope is to render the Bible fo, 
as to be now literally underftood as it was when originally 
written.” A remarkable error is here noted in our tranilation 
of the New Teftament. Asmnces is interpreted, ¢ will grind 
him to powder,’ and by Dr. Campbell, ‘ thall crufh him to 
pieces,’ in accordance with the conteret and comminuet of the 
old verfion, Erafmus, Caftalio, and Beza: whereas the mean- 
ing is Clearly difipabit, or ventilabit; viz. will blow him away 
like chaff. ‘Vhis, as well as the fimilar remark on guvOazcOncelat, 
is a juft and new criticifm *. 

Chapter third treats of Theological Truth. This confifts 
of a general deduction from the former reafonings on the evi- 
dences, the authority, the authenticity, the interpretation, 
and tranflation of the Scriptures, magnifying the excellence of 
faith, and demonftrating the different f{pecies of affent required 





* See Matthew xxi, and Luke xx. : 
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towards religious truths, from thofe which are merely hug. 


man. 


‘Uhe author’s recapitulation of his labours we fhall give in 
his own words: 


€ In this general Chart or Geography of Truth, [have attempt- 
éd to give a parallel and comparative view of the different kinds 
of learning human and divine, clafling and arranging them under 
feparate provinces, and analyfing them according to their refpec- 
tive nature and conftitution: fo that, whilft ail may be feen at one 
view in their relative fituation, each, in its proper cultivation, 
may be kept diftinct ; its own principles afferted ; its own proofs 
employed ; and the conviction of its truths meafured and afcer- 
tained by.a mutual fcale. ‘This appeared, in my mind, to be the 
juft and philofophical method to keep the underftanding clear and 
fteady inits refearches, to-render it fuccefsful in its inveftigations, 
fenfible of its own weaknefs, and thankfully acquiefceat in every 
kind of truth, particularly in that which is the fubjeét of the Chri/- 


tian faith, to ground and eftablifo which, upon a broad and folid 
bafis, is the principal obje& of thefe lectures.’ 


A confiderable portion of Dr. Tatham’s extenfive planis yct 
in contemplation. 


‘ The future purpofes to which this general Chart will be pre- 
paratory, after putting theology upon its. diftinét and proper bot- 
tom, will be more fully to confirm the Chriftian faith; and alfo to 
develope the caufes of heretical and [chifmatic errors, by which it is 
oppofed. 

© To thefe purpofes nothing can fo effe€tually contribute as ex- 
tenfive views, which break all narrow habits of thinking, and fet 
the mind at liberty, which enable it to embrace the mot diftant 
and diffimilar parts of learning, and which give ita command over 
the general expanfe of knowledge, as the eye elevated upon a rock 
has over the whole country below, which can fee the bearings and 
connections of every part, can allow to each its proper latitude and 


extent, and contemplate the whole fcene without mixture or con- 
fufion.’ 


Of this plan he has already delineated the divifions, and de- 
{cribed the principles. ‘Thefe it will be time enough to no- 
‘tice when the fuperftructure is raifed. It is impoflible to avoid 
-wifhing fo i ingenious, fo zealous, and fo learned a writer, fuc- 
-cels adequate to his merit. 
His object in this eflay, which he pre/umes to call a New 
Logic, was £ to lead men to think and judge for themfelves.’ 
But how this can be the final intention, when the firft and 
great part of the iecond volume confiits of inftitutes to = 
> them 
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them how to think, isnot very apparent. The author prefents a 
Chart and Scale of ‘Truth: according to thefe he direéts his 
readers to examine and ellimate propofitions fubmitted to 
them. Perfons, then, obferving thefe directions do not think 
for themfelves. We wifh not, however, to detract from the 
excellence of Dr. Tatham’s defign, nor of its execution. The 
firft volume, indecd, is fo extremely dry, that we cannot re- 
commend it to any readers who are not competent to the pro- 
cefs of mathematical induction ; efpecially as the fequel is per= 
fetly intelligible without it. But the fecond makes ample 
amends; being rich in theologic inftruction, not only for the 
young ftudent in divinity, but for thofe who meditate or are 
engaged in, a tranflation.of any part of the fcriptures. 


-_ 
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Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Oxford at St. Mary's 
in the Year 1790. At the Ledture founded by the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A. By Henry Kett, M.A. B8u0. §5. 
Boards. Egertons. 1791. 


R. Kett has denominated thefe LeCtures * A Reprefen- 
tation of the Conduct and Opinions of the Primitive 
Chriftians ; with Remarks on certain Affertions of Mr. Gib- 
bon and Dr. Prieftley.’ It has for fome years become fafhion- 
able to ridicule the writings of the fathers, chiefly on account 
of their fuppefed credulity, their ignorance, or prejudices. 
Mr. Kett has, with a maiterly hand, undertaken their de- 
fence; and proceeded to difplay their excellencies. His firft 
fermon contains ‘ A Vindication of the Writings of the Fa- 
thers of the Church in general, and a Recommendation of the 
Works of the earlieft Fathers in particular. Mr. Kett obferves, 


‘ that they have been reprefented as unfavourable to the. cul- 
tivation of zational and manly piety; becaufe we are told, that 
in their writings occur the reveries of fanaticifm, and the conjec- 
tures of vifionary refinement.’ 


From this objeQion Mr. Kett labours flrenuoufly to refeue 
them. | 


« The failings of a few, in a few inflances, ought not to involve 
the works of all in indifcrimimate and uncandid condemnation. To 
abandon them becaufe fome proofs of vifionary refinement are to 
be found, is equally unreafonable and unjuft, as to cenfure the 
ftudy of the Hebrew language, on account of the forced conftruc- 
tions of Hutchinfon ; or to relinquish the refearches of natural phi- 
lofophy, on perufing the fanciful theories of Cartefius *.’ 





* Quere. Why is.this name Latinized? The author might, with equal 
propricty, have written Hutchinfon‘us, 
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Mr. Kett acknowledges that even ‘ Origen gave way to the 
moft chimerical expofitions of fcriptute, and that Tertullian 
embraced the prepofterous reveries of Montanus.’ But he 
judicioufly adds, that ‘ comprehenfive knowledge and {plen- 
did talents afford no conflant fecurity againft the delufions of 
fancy, and the wiles of impofture; and that from the imper- 
fection of other writers, who are confpicuous for vivacity of 
fancy, extent of learning, and acutenefs of penetration, may 
be drawn confiderations which encourage humility of mind, 
and are favourable to genuine liberality of fentiment.’ The 
two leading objections againft the fathers Mr. Kett ftates to 
be, that they have admitted many fats and opinions to a place 
in their writings, which were adopted upon infufficient grounds, 
and that they are deficient with refpect to topics of morality. 
‘ They have been charged with deviating from the ftandard of 
fcripture, and with encouraging the fubtleties and evafions of 
difingenuous cafuiftry.’ Both of thefe charges Mr. Kett dif- 
cuffes with great candour; and on the firft concludes that, 
“ becaufe they admitted fome difputable facts with too much 
precipitation,’ it follows not that they therefore embraced 
Chriftianity itfelf upon infufficient grounds ;’ and, on the fe- 
cond, that ‘ it carries not with it even the flighteft plaufibi- 
lity, except when brought againft one father in particular, 
whofe general fentiments are far from juftifying fuch a charge.’ 
Mr. Kett adds, ‘as a decifive argument in favour of their 
ethics, that the moft judicious modern writers upon the fub- 
ject of jurifprudence have derived information from them, and 
have gratefully acknowledged the favour. ‘The general prin- 
ciples and particular fentiments of Chryfoftom and of Bafil 
have given folidity of argument and copioufnefs of illuftration 
to the celebrated treatifes of Grotius and of Puffendorf.’ The 
author’s elaborate encomiums on thefe early writers, whofe 
names and particular excellencies are diftin€tly enumerated, 
one fentence may communicate. § In their works may be 
found fpecimens of elegant compofition to gratify the tafte ; 
interefting facts to enlarge the circle of knowledge ; and ex- 
amples of piety to amend the heart.’ Our leCturer, however, 
affects not to offer thefe writers a blind and proftrate homage: 
he ingenuoully allows that they mutt of neceflity be inferior to 
more modern theologifts,, who poffefled more extenfive learn- 
ing and founder philofophy. Origen and Jerom were almoft 
the only fathers who underftood the eaftern languages. But 
this difadvantage is more than counterbalanced by their prox- 
imity im point of time to the writers and characters of the 
gofpel. 


‘ Their antiquity places them in an exalted fituation, from which 


. they addrefs us in a tone of fuch folemnity as excites our earneft 
atten- 
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dttention. In the foremoft rank of Chriftians ftand the Apoftles, 
to whom we pay that reverentia) deference which is due to the in- 
{pired ambaffadors of heaven. ‘The next in order are thofe, who 
enjoyed the unfpeakable fatisfation and peculiar privilege of con- 
verfing familiarly with them, and hearing from their facred lips 
the words of eternal life’ — 


_ Befides, as their writings immediately fucceeded the pub- 
lication of the New Teftament, as the authors enjoyed the. 
higheft rank in the church, as they defcribe the prevailing fen- 
timents of the primitive Chriftians, the firft herefies, and what 
meafures were taken to confute them; the difcipline efta- 
blifhed in the infant church, the form of its government, with 
the various and cruel machinations of its enemies, an accurate 
inquiry into fuch topics is contended to be particularly feafon- 
able.—Here begins the attack on the two celebrated oppon- 
ents of the church, whofe names have been {pecified. Mr. 
Gibbon is flated to have ‘ {tripped the firft Chriftians of their 
moft diftinguifhed virtues;’ and Dr. Prieftley to have ¢ ele- 
vated the earlieft heretics to the rank of orthodox believers, 
and to have drawn arguments from the fuppofes tenets of the 
primitive ages, in order to deprive Chriftianity of its eflential 
do€trine, by reducing the eternal Son of God to the common 
level of human nature.’ 

To both thefe writers Mr. Kett denies the merit of origina- 
lity, however they claim the appearance of novelty. 


‘ The fundamental error of the Unitarians is a modification of 
the opinion of Socinus, which was derived from the heretics of 
the early ages. ‘fheir interpretations of Scripture and their fo- 
phiftical argaments are either drawn from the works of Zuicker 
and of Epifcopius, or from the ample compilations of the brethren 
of Poland. ‘The degrading defcription which the bifforian of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire has given of the Jewith na- 
tion may be traced through the popular narratives of Voltaire, and 
the obfolete works of Collins and Tindal.’ 


To trace the progrefs of thefe fentiments, and afcertain 
their original authors, he examines the fix immediate caufes. 
which, during the firft and fecond century, co-operated in the 
propagation of the gofpel. Thefe are defcribed to be, 1. The 
miracles wrought in the primitive church; 2. The apologies 
addreffed to emperors in vindication of the Chriftian caufe: 3. 
The zeal of the firft preachers in difleminating the knowledge 
of Chriftianity: 4. The fortitude of the early martyrs: 5. 
The difcipline of the primitive church: and 6. The confor- 
mity of the manners of the firft Chriftians with the precepts 
of ce gofpel. Such are the fubjects of the lectures: in which 
the author likewife cohfiders the fentiments of ™, firft 
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Chriftians with refpe& to the evidence given to the New Tef- 
tament; and examines certain affertions of Gibbon and 
Prieftley. 

Sermon II. difcuffes the three firft of thefe caufes; and 
maintains that miraculous powers were occafionally exercifed 
in the church, after the death of the apoftles, to the reign of 
the emperor Julian. ‘ The particular fpecies of miracle, which 
the fathers defcribe as having been moft frequently wrought, 

owas the expulfion of evil {pirits from the bodies of men.’ Mr. 
Kett allows that by demoniacal pofleflion may be denoted cer- 
tain corporal difeafes. ‘The author here combats the oppofi- 
tion of Middleton to the account of thefe miracles: but com- 
mits anerror in reafoning, which we hope was not inten- 
tional. In concluding his defence of the paft apoftolic mi- 
racles, he aflerts that, if the principles of that writer be adopt- 
ed, ‘ the exiftence of Julius Czfar, and the event of the bat- 
tle of AGtium, will be involved in equal doubt, and expofed to 
equal objections with the miracles of Chrift, and the propaga- 
tion of Chriftianity.” The miracles of Chrift were not the 
fubjeét in debate. By inftancing thefe, it feems as if the au~ 
thor wifhed to withdraw our attention from the real fubject, 
and transfer it to a topic which is not queftioned; neither.can 
we agree to the aflimilation he has propofed. ‘The Chriftian 
miracles are of an extraordinary and fupernatural defcription-: 
the exiftence of Czfar, and the battle of ACtium, are facts in 
the ordinary courfe of nature and experience. Cautious of 
wounding the caufe of Chriftianity, we are of opinion that 
the moft effectual friendfhip is demonftrated by pointing out 
weak and inconclufive allegations in its favour. An inju- 
dicious friend is a real foe. Non tali auxilio, non defenfo- 
ribus iftis. Mr. Kett on this fubje€t prefles into his fervice 
arguments unworthy of his attention. Is it to be fuppofed 
that miracles were wrought in the Chriftian church beyond 
the middle of the fourth century, becaufe Clement, bifhop 
of Rome, fays, that his converts ‘ were all indued with 
a plentiful effufion of the Holy Spirit?’ or becaufe Poly- 
carp, bifhop of Smyrna, congratulates the Philippian church 
* on God’s having blefled them with every good gift, and that 
they were deftitute of no fpiritual grace?” This effufion and 
this grace we do not conjecture with Mr. Kett fignified the 
‘ fupernatural power of {peaking various languages, of pro- 
phecying diftant events, and healing difeafes.’ Befides, pro- 
phecy, in {cripture-language, by no means uniformly means 
prediction. It is a fufpicious circumftance, with reifpect to 
thefe’ miracles, that they are ftated only in the earlieft part of 
the Chriftian ra. Even Origen remarks, that in the fecond 
century ‘ their number ¢onfiderably decreafed, and that in the 
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third, only a few traces remained of them.’ Eufebius, Jerom, 
and Chryfoftom too allow, that § the genuinenefs of them was 
doubted, the fame of them was not fo extenfively {pread abroad, 
and they were not recommended with fuch authority as to be 
received without hefitation, even by believers them/elves.’ Yet 
Mr. Kett maintains that ‘ the objections brought from the 
filence of the apoftolical writers are inconclufive; and that 
the unanimous teftimony of the fecond and third century de- 
ferves to be received without hefitation.” When Mr. Kett fo 
Judicioufly prefers the force of predictions to that of miracles, 
he needed not tobe fo {trenuous in behalf of the’ latter. Mi- 
racles are at beft equivocal and queftionable figns of truth: 
predictions well attefted and proved are incontrovertible. 

The apologies of the Chriftian fathers are cenfured by Mr. 
Gibbon, becaufe ‘ they expofe with fuperfluous wit and ele- 
gance the extravagance of polytheifm; and. becaufe they infift 
much more ftrongly on the predictions which announced, than 
on the miracles which accompanied, the appearance of the 
Meffiah.’ In their vindication from thefe charges Mr. Kett is 
eafily fuccefsful: and concludes that they were well calculated 
to filence the clamour, and abate the rage of the Pagans. 
The zeal of the firft miffionaries is defcribed with much warmth 
of colouring, and the progrefs of the gofpel delineated with 
geographical accuracy. The concluding paflage of this de- 
{cription is too well written, and too interefting, not to be de- 


{cribed. 


« In thus tracing the progrefs of the gofpel, ard eftimating the 
zeal of its firit preachers, a melancholy reflection naturally ari‘es 
in the mind. - The countries in which the faith was firft promul- 
gated, retain at prefent very imperfect marks of its ancient diffu- 
fion. ‘The rich provinces of Afia Minor and Syria, which have 
been long expofed to the defpotifm of the Ottoman princes, exhi- 
bits only in venerable ruins the ancient edifices of magnificence and 
devotion. Moft of the feven cities immortalized by the writer of 
the Apocalypfe, difcover no remaining veitiges to gratify the eye 
of the pious traveller. In Damafcus, renowned in facred hitlory 
for the converfion of the great apoitle of the Gentiles, a Turkish 
mofque is erected amid the ruins of a Chriftian church. Jerufalem 
itfelf, the theatre of the ftupendous and mighty works of the Son 
of God, exifts only as a monument of the rapacity and extortion 
of its infidel tyrants. Even in that holy place where rending rocks 
and opening graves attefted the dignity of an expiring redeemer, 
the proud crefcent of Mabomet is difplayed over the proftrate baa- 
ner of the crofs.’ 


We with we could agree with our author that ‘the acquifi- 
tions which Chriftianity has made in fome places are abun- 
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dantly more than a counterbalance for her depreffed flate tr 

thers.’ The reception which fhe experiences § in America 
and on the coalts of Malabar,’ appears no adequate compen- 
fation for her expulfion from Paleitine: efpecially as, in a fu- 
ture age, fhe may be forced by other revolutions from terri- 
tories that fhe now pofleffes, and by alternate gains and lofles 
may, like the fea, which is ina ftate of perpetua! fluctuation, 
in the end have gained nothing, and poflefs no more actual 


dominion than at firft*. It remains, therefore, only ferioufly 
to anticipate with Mr. Kett: 


— ‘the immenfe addition which will be made to human happi- 
nefs, both temporal and eternal, when the follower of Mahomet, 
the difciple of Brama, and the votary of Confucius, with every 
worfhipper of every idol, fhall bow with equal veneration at the 
name of Jefus; and when the Chriftian religion, like the bright 


luminary of day, fhall diffufe its aufpicious influence over the 
whole race of mankind.’ 


The third fermon defcribes the fortitude of the early mar= 
tyrs, with the different caufes to which that fortitude may bé 
attributed, and its immediate influence on the Pagan world. 
Mr. Kett enumerates the various caufes which produced the 
perfecution of the Chriftians under the Roman government 5 
one of which is fo juiily and elegantly delineated, that we beg 
leave to tran{cribe it. 


‘ To avoid interreption they met together during the filence 
of the night, or at the dawn of the day. Their choice of fuch 
unfeafenavle hcurs for their devotions gave great alarm to the 
Romans, fince the laws from the foundation of the republic had 
fridtly forbidden no€urnal meetings. Inthe celebration of the 
Bacchanalian rites, with which the Chriftian affembles on account 
of their external appearance might poffibly be confounded, the fe- 
nate was alarmed with apprehenfions of danger, on being informed 
that a multitude was often convened in the feafon of darknefs and 
repofe. [he baptifmal vow likewife gave no fmall caufe for fuf- 
picion, as it was liable to be interpreted into an oath of criminal 
fecrecy, and a ratification of treafonable defigns. 

‘That the meek and benevolent followers of Jefus fhould be mif- 
taken for the abetters of fedition, 1s an evident proof with what a 
fuperficial glance the jealous Roman furveyed their affemblies, 
His fears of their defigns were vain, and his ignorance of their 
conduSt was inexcufable. Had he carcfully examined their fimple 
rites and harmlefs tranfaciions, he would doubtlefs have paffed a 
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f extent of coun‘ry and number of votaries be admitted as an argument 
of truth, anda fymptom of fuccefs, it muft not be furgotten that the Maho 
metan hasa vait advautage over the Chriftian faith. 
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more equitable judgment, and rather have imputed their conduc 
to the delufions of pitiable fanaticifm, than to the machinations of a 
malignant and deftru€tive fuperftition.—He knew not what fpirit 
they were of. ‘They met not to drain the bowl of intemperance, 
or to indulge the exceffes of licentioufnefs ; but to break the fa- 
cred bread of the eucharift, and renew their refolutions of purity and 
holinefs. ‘They were convened not to fan the flames of infurrec- 
tion, or meditate dark and fubtle tratagems againtt the ftate; but 
to invoke the Moft High for the profperity of the emperor, and 
pay the tribute of adoration and prayer to the Prince of Peace.’ 


It has been obje€ted to the merit of the martyrs, that mo-« 
tives merely temporal might have actuated them in their fuf- 
ferings, and that many nations and individuals have fhown and 


continue to difplay an equal defiance of death in the caufe of 
their religion. 


‘ The ancient inhabitants of northern Europe fought death with 
ardent eagernefs in the field of battle, or welcomed its approach in 
the decline of age with expreffions of favage joy. ‘The follower of 
Brama to fhun the wearifome decay of lingering ficknefs antici- 
pates the hour of death, and devotes himfelf to the flames. The 
Indian remains unmoved amid the dreadful preparations for his 
lingering execution, and defies in the agonies of torture the inge« 
nious cruelty of his foes. ‘The Gentoo with fteady pace and unal- 
tered look afcends the funeral pile, and becomes a willing facrifice 
to her departed hufband.’ 


Between thefe inftances, and thofe of the early martyrs, Mr. 
Kett labours to eftablifh an eflential difference. 


* On contemplating the fituation and circumftances of the early 
martyr, his cafe will appear to be widely different: he was gene- 
rally taken from the eminent ranks of Chriftians ; he was born in 
an enlightened country ; his difpofition and education inclined him 
more neceflarily to the allurements of eafe and peace; unlike the 
favage he was a ftranger to fcenes of turbulence and blood, and un- 
accuitomed to fituations that called for vigerous exertion, or unre- 
mitting and hardy activity; his mind was actuated by keen fenfi- 
bility, which is a quality that never exifts in a barbarous ftate of 
fociety ; he was alive to all the exquifite endearments of focial life, 
and attached to the world by all thofe tender ties of friendfhip and 
of affe€tion which hold the heart in the moft permanent captivity. 
Hence arofe a conteft between the love of God and love of life;: 
between the fuggeftions of confcience and the calls of affection; 
between the claims of rigid duty and the expoftulations of violated 


mature. Nothing lefs therefore than a divine interference feems 


capable of terminating the dubious conteft, and of making religion 
triumphant over the relu€tance of humanity, and the powerful at- 
wactions of the world. 
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‘ Moreover, the tendernefs of youth, and the delicacy of the fe- 
male fex were frequently expofed to the fame punifhments. ‘They 
turned from the fafcinating pleafures of the world, and met their 
fate with the fame uorufled compofure which diftingu‘fhed the wic- 
tims of more mature experience. The conduct of Blandina among. 
the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne, was as confpicuous and exem- 
plary as that of the venerable Pothinus. As the fame temper of 
mind aétuated all the fufferers without diftinction of fex or age, It 
becomes more neceflary to advert to a principle which, from the 
energy of its effect, and the extent and the uniformity of its Opera- 
tion, will obvioutly account for fuch heroic behaviour.’ 


On the fame’ principles Mr. Kett, of courfe, accounts for 
the modern martyrdoms in our own country. But this rea- 
foning is by no means conclufive. If falfe religions and 
erroneous prejudices will excite their devotees, even of the 
tender fex, and enjoying all the comforts of life, to court de- 
ftruction, it can be no characteriftic of the true religion, nor 
an argument of divine interference, that its profeflors meet 
death with fimilar heroifm. To call in the arm of God to 
aflitt the Chriftian in thus encountering death, when mere —‘ 
judice is fufficient to invigorate the Pagan, is to confefs a weak- 
nefs in the Chriftian caufe, and to elevate the powers of un- 
allifted nature—Nee Deus interfit nifi dignus vindice nodus. The 
Chriftian fufferers were not more tender, nor lefs fond of life 
than the Pagan martyrs. ‘Phe utmoft that can be inferred from 
the heroifm of both parties is, that each firmly believed, even 
unto death, that his religion was true. The influence of thefe 
Chriftian fufferings on the Pagan world is {tated to be, that 
the latter were induced to inquire into principles which could 
produce fuch heroifm of condu@t. * ‘The compafhon of the 
multitude rendered them curious, and their curiofity became 
the happy means of their converfion.’ 

Fn his fourth fermon Mr. Kett prefents a concife and juit 
account of ‘ the difcipline of the primitive church, with rei- 
pect to its internal regulations, and its oppoiition to herety ; 
the virtues of the frft Chriftians; and the combined eects of 
the foregoing caufes upon private manners, and public infti- 
tutions among the n sides converted to the faith.’ In deferib- 
ing the ancient heretics, he obferves that, 


‘ Between the Ebionite and the Mahometan there is a clofe 
and flriking refemblance. According to the creed of both, Jetus 
Chrit is a mere man. They practice with rapt attention 
the rites of circumcifion and of puriication: they both appeal to 
the authority OF Spariews books; and as the Ebionites value the 
fabulous travels of Clem ent, fo the Mahometans confult the falle 
gofpel of Barnabas. They have a high regard for particular 
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places: the Mahometan indulges the moft profound veneration for 
the holy city which contains the tomb of his prophet: the Ebios 
nite glows with equal enthufiafm on contemplating the profpeci of 
Jerutalem.’ 


This fermon is altogether compofed in a ftrain of fublimity 
and eloquence which we have never feen excelled. ‘The eu- 
logiuvns.on the beneficial effects of Chriftianity in reforming 
the convert nations, are at once pregnant with information, and 
adorned with the moft {plendid decorations of fancy and ge- 
nius. 

Mr, Kett next proceeds to * obfervations on the character 
of an hiftorian in general, applied to the author of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman empire;’ and to a § particular review 
of fote ftriking mifreprefentations contained in his fifteenth 
and fixteenth chapters.’ 

Having with much precifion defined the general duties of 
an hiftorian, and offered the tribute of applaufe to Mr. Gib- 
bon’s ¢ matchlefs brilliancy of ftyle and imagination, the acute- 
nefs of his judgment, the ftrength of his reafon, and the ex- 
tent of his learning,’ Mr. Kett alledges that ‘ among the vari- 
ous inftances of mifreprefentation with which this particular 
part of the hiftory of the Decline and Fall abounds, there are 
five which immediately force themfeives on our notice.’ The 
firft is ftated to confift in * affigning a vifionary caufe for the 
propagation of Chriftianity;’ the fecond, ‘in an attempt to 
inyalidate the truth of prophecy ;’ the third, ‘in an unwar- 
rantable charge of uncharitablenefs againft the primitive Chrif- 
tians ;’ the fourth, ‘in drawing wrong conclufions from facts ;’ 
and’the laft, ‘ in fele€ting paflages manifeftly inconclufive, and 
fupprefling others of the ie writers, more decifive and equal- 
ly connected with the fubje@t.’ After a minute examination 
of thefe charges, candour obliges us to confefs that Mr. Kett 
has eftablifhed them with a force of reafoning which the ad- 
vocates of the Roman Hiftory will find it difficult to repel: 
and it muft alfo be allowed, that Mr. Gibbon has at length 
met with an opponent who is able to encounter him with his 
own weapons; having added to a profundity of polemic learn- 
ing, the various arts and fafcinations of ftyle and compofition. 
This attack fhould be read as well by the friends as foes of the 
hiftorian. His credit as an author and as a man is at ftake; 
for a difpafftonate review of his infinuations againft Chrifti- 
auity induces Mr. Kett to proclaim that ‘ the hifforian of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is a confummate adept 
in the arts of mifreprefentation, and that, deferting the open 
path of truth, he has attempted to lead his readers into the in- 


¢ricate labyrinths of error.’ 
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From the infidious and refined opponent of the Chriftian 
caufe, our author turns to an antagonift of a different defcrip- 
tion; to one, ‘ whofe general plan of attack upon the divinity 
of Chrift is conducted with a fingularity of enterprize, of which 
jt is fruitlefs to fearch for another inftance,’ who pofleffes ‘an 
undaunted boldnefs, which no oppofition has intimidated; an 
inflexible perfeverance, which has been tried in many a pole- 
mical field; anda refined fophiftry which can elude the grafp 
of confutation.” The three grand principles which form the 
bafis of the Hiftory of the early Opinions concerning Chrift, are 
{tated to be, £1. That the apoftolical fathers held the fimple 


humanity of Chrift; 2. That Juftin Martyr corrupted the pri- 


mitive faith by the adoption of the Logos of Plato; and 3. 
That the paftors of the church maintained a corrupted faith, 
whilft the illiterate Chriftians continued to maintain the fimple 
humanity of Chrift.” The firft of thefe pofitions is clearly 
difproved by quotations and deduétions from the earlieft fa- 
thers: but we do not perceive any great advantage gained b 
this demonftration. ‘That the fathers efteemed Chrift more 
than man is apparent : but to make Mr. Kett’s triumph of any 
cconfequence, he fhould have proved, in conformity with the 
creeds and articles, that he was ccequal with God. Not an ex- 
preflion is cited which may not be fairly applied to a human 
creature highly favoured by the Divinity. 

In his oppofition to the fecond charge, Mr. Kett is abun-~ 
dantly more fuccefsful. He purfues the enemy with unremit- 
ting vigilance into his moft fecret retreats, and expofes—but 
in atone fomewhat too triumphant—fundry mifreprefenta- 
tions of importarice. 

‘The refutation ofthe third charge difcovers our author’s 
fingular dexterity in polemics; fince he turns Dr. Prieftley’s 
principal quotations and arguments againft himfelf, and itrips 
him of the moft effeCtive weapons with which he had com- 
menced the combat. A more formidable or concife oppofi- 
tion to the antiquity and fcriptural authority of Unitarianifm 
owe have never feen. 

In Sermon VII. Mr. Kett confiders the ‘ evidences given 
by the earlieft fathers of the church to the books of the New 
Teftament.’ It is aflerted by the noble author of the Letters 
on Hiftory, that the fathers of the firft century either made 
ufe of different gofpels from ours; or the pailages which re- 
femble thofe which occur in our gofpels, were preferved by 
unwritten tradition. Thefe affertions Mr. Kett corrects with 
his ufual accuracy of reafoning and extent of information ; and 
contends that ‘ the revolutions of feventeen centuries have left 
the New Teftament in the fame ftate as in the primitive 
times,’ On this fubject he inclines to the opinion that the 
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apoftles were in their writings endowed with fupernatural af- 
fiftance ; fo far as to be guarded from error in the grand out- 
{ines of their narration, in the ftatement of precepts, and the 
developement of doGtrines.’ 

The laft fermon recapitulates the general arguments, draws 


an analogy between the primitive church and the church of 


England, and concludes with practical inferences. The la- 
bours of our own reformers are recorded in elegant language ; 
and the excellence of our eftablifhed fervice is beautifully illuf 
trated. 

We were induced to make feveral extracts from the two 
Jaft difcourfes; but our article is already fufficiently extended. 
Seldom have ecclefiaftical fubje€ts been illuftrated with fuch 
claflic brilliancy, and fo ftrongly fupported by authorities. 
—Mr. Kett’s Bamptonian Le&ture is a model for the ftudent 
in literary compofition; as well as a monument of honour 
to himfelf, and to the caufe he defends, ere perennius. 

In the next edition fundry errors muft be corrected. In p. 
10, line 8, read worldly: in p. 163, line 4, a fubitantive is 
wholly wanting to the adjeCtive § ecclefia/ftical:’ p. 166, line 
23, read opinion: p. 229, line 14, are mentioned ‘ the Latin 
converts of Praxeas, who he had made in Italy :’ p. 261, line 
15, a quotation from /reneus has no mark of diftinCtion: and 
p- 290, line 15, omit to. 





Travels through Cyprus, Syria, and Palefiine, with a Gencral 
Hiftory of the Levant. By the Abbe Mariti. Tranflated 
. from the Italian. Vol. III. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 
1792. 
[X our Review for Auguft laft, we concluded our account of 

the two preceding volumes of this work, not without fome 
apprehenfion that the abbe Mariti had then completed his plan. 
But we have now the pleafure to perufe an additional volume, 
in which he treats largely of what he had formerly only men- 
tioned, the celebrated city of Jerufalem. 

He begins with giving an account of remarkable places in 
the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, which he had not before vi- 
fited. Setting out on the 24th of April in the morning, with 
a few attendants, he directed his couric towards the eait; and 
in a valley furrounded by mountains, at the dittance of a mile 
from the city, he obferved the ruins of one of thole four mo- 
nafteries erected by St. Paula. Advancing a littie farther, 
they arrived at a fmall, but delightful and fertile plain, abound- 
ing with excellent paiture; the appearance of whichis to much 
the more agreeable to the eye, as all the furrounding country 
§s covered with: mountains. In this plain was formerly a 
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church, calied the Church of the Angels, but at prefent, the 
Church of the Shepherds, faid to have a built by St. Helen, 
in remembrance of thofe fhepherds to whom the angel appeared 
and announced the birth of our Saviour. Nothing now re- 
mains of this edifice but the fubterranean part, which has been 
ufed as a place of worfhip, and the defcent to which is by a 
modern ftair-cafe, conftructed of {tones taken from the ruins. 
It is ftill entire; thirty-two feet in length and twenty in breadth. 
The altar, which is feparated from the gallery, ftands in the 

eaftern fide. It has fuffered much from the injuries of time 5 
but plainly appears to be of great antiquity. ‘The pavement 
has been of Mofaic work. 

The traveller obferved that the walls had been painted with 
various figures, which are now almoit defaced, except in one 
corner, where he could diftinguifh a few theep, and fome cot- 
tages, in the back-ground, which are ftill in pretty good pre- 
fervation. In the northern part of the wall there is a water- 
ciftern, well conftructed; but at prefent it is of no ufe, being 
rent and deftroyed in feveral places. Under the veftibule there 
were alfo bafons and veflels, in which the ancient Chriftians 
ufed to wafh their hands, face, and mouth, before they enter- 
ed ihe church. 

Among the furrounding ruins our author obferved the tomb 
of a religious Mahometan, who, from a refpect to this fpot, 
ordered his body to be depofited in it. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the Mahometans in this country entertain a parti- 
cular veneration for thofe places which have been celebrated 
by any action connected with the many of Jefus Chrift. 

In this plain, near the abovementi-.ed church, ftood the 
town of Edar. Ar the diftance of half a mile behind the 
Church of the Shepherds, the travellers found a village, called 
the Village of the Shepherds. According to vulgar tradition, 
it was thus named becaufe the fhepherds, who were feedin 
their flocks when the angel announced to them the birth of 

our Saviour, were inhabitants of it. ‘Thofe who refide in it 
at prefent are fhepherds, or poor Chriftians of various fects, 
with a few Mahometans. 

‘The travellers af:erwards dire€ted their courfe towards Beth- 
lehem 3 but turning a little 10 the fouth, and afcending part of 
a {mall eminence, they arrived at a plain, where they found a 
few trees and fome ruins, faid to be thofe of a houfe in which 
jofeph {pent the early part of his life, before he went to Na- 
gareth. Formerly there was a church at this place, faid to be 
built by St. Helen; but it was deftroyed about a century ago. 

On the road to Beth! chem, they went to fee a grotto fituated 
on the fouth fide of the city, and called the ‘Grotto of the Vir- 
gin’s Milk,’ ‘The inhabitants of the neighbourhood have a 
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tradition, that Mary retired hither to avoid the perfecution of 
Herod; and that fhe fuckled her fon here for fome time., 
Above this grotto there was a fourth monaftery, built by St. 
Paula, as {ti i appears from the ruins. ‘There was here alfoa 
church dedicated to St. Nicholas; anda chapel dedicated to the 
fame faint was {een here entire in 1375. 

The travellers, after repofing themfelves at Bethlehem, fet 
out again upon another excurfion; when they vifited David’s 
Well, which is fituated at a little diftance towards the weft. 
This well, or ciftern, is a large fubterranean cavity, which 
feems to have’been formed partly by nature and partly by 
art. It is called David’s Well, becaufe he exprefied a ftrong 
defire of drinking water brought from it, as mentioned m the 
{criptures. 

At the diftance of a quarter of a mile from this well are the 
ruins of thofe aqueducts which conveyed water to Jerufalem, 
and which form a part of thofe proceeding from Solomon’s 
cifterns; but in this place the conftruction of them is fome- 
what different. | 

When the travellers had proceeded about half a mile towards 
the weft, they found on the left fide of the road the fepulchre 
of Rachel, Jacob’s wife, who died here in child-birth of her 
fon Benjamin. It ftands ina very rocky plain, and is built in 
the fhape of a fmall chapel. It is fupported by four pilafters, 
which form the fame number of arches, open from the top to 
the bottom; and over thefe arifes a little cupola, in the figure 
of an inverted bafon. In the middle of this edifice ftands a 
large wooden coffer, raifed about feven feet from the earth. It 
1s entirely empty; but fome fimple people ftill believe that it 
contains the body of Rachel. Near it are two other fepul- 
chres, in which are depofited the bodies of religious Mahome- 
tans, who, from a refpect for Rachel, and the patriarch Jacob, 
defired that they might be interred here. 

This {mall edifice is conitructed wholly in the Turkith tafte. 
In the neighbourhood of Jerufalem there are other Mahometan 
fepulchres of the like kind; but as our author has feen fuch 
monuments not only in PolcBies, but in Syria and the ifland 
of Cyprus, he is inclined to believe, that Rachel’s tomb is not, 
as fome imagine, of very great antiquity. 

A little to the weft of this fepulchre the traveller obferved 
various ruins, among which is a tower, called by the inhabi- 
tants the ‘Tower of Jacob. He could eafily perceive that there 
had once been a large village here, with a caftle, in which, as 
thefe people fay, Rachel died. 

The ground on which this village and caftle ftood, abounds 
with fand and rocks, and the earth is of a reddifh colour. It 
produces excellent crops of barley; and olive-trees thrive alfo 
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extremely well. Among the fields in this neighbourhood, there 
is one remarkable for the variety of petrifications, or rather na- 
tural productions of ftone which are found in it. Some of 
thefe have the refemblance of olives, with the ftalks adherin 

to them. Others are like vetches or peafe; but what is ftill 
more remarkable, fays our author, there are fome which have 
the exact fhape of a pod of lupines, with the divifions fo well 
marked as to fhew the number of feeds they contain; but as 
they are all of one folid ftone, they cannot be feparated. ‘The 
exterior furface of thefe petrifications is ribbed with a number 


_of longitudinal lines, which begin at the ftalk and proceed to 


the other extremity. In the interior part they appear covered 
_— a variety of concentric circles, which decreafe in fize till 
they become fo {mall as to be almoft imperceptible. On the out- 
fide they are of a reddifh colour, the fame as that of the earth 
in which they are found; but in the infide they are white, in- 
clining a little to yellow. 
Proceeding towards Jerufalem, at the diftance of little more 


than a mile on the right {tands the church and monaftery of St. 


Elias, inhabited by ichifmatic Greek monks, to whom it be- 
longs. ‘The church, as ufual, is ornamented in the Grecian 
manner, and has been confiderably embellifhed in the prefent 
century. The monaftery is fpacious, and built of excellent 
ftones in a fquare form. It has much the appearance of a 
fortrefs; and is indeed a place of fo much ftrength, that thofe 
in it might, in cafe it fhould be neceflary, defend themfeives for 
fome time againft the attacks of the Arabs. From the ftruc- 
ture of it, the abbe is inclined to think that it was erected in 
the twelfth century. 

‘The traveller afterwards relates his 3 journey from Jerufalem 
to the monaftery of St. Saba, with a defcription of the envi- 
rons. ‘This monaftery ftands on the fouth fide of the brook 
Kedron, and is built on the declivity of a folid rock. In win- 
ter, when the brook is {welled by the rains, its waters approach 
almoit to the walls of it. The church of St. Saba confifts of 
only one nave, with a beautiful fmall cupola. On the walls, 
the portraits of the moift celebrated anchorets are painted in 
the ancient manner. In the middle of a court, fituated fome- 
what lower than the great church, ftands a chapel of an hexa- 
ponal figure, and ae with a {mall cupola. Under this 
chapel was buried St. Saba I) an hifterical account of whofe life 
and actions is afterwards given bythe author. In returning to 
Jerufalem the travellers obferved the ruins of the ancient city 
of Engaddi, on the fouth fide of the Kedren, at the diftance of 
ten miles'from the monattery of St. Saba. Part of this coun- 
try, which is in the coniines of the city of Engaddi, is called 
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the Defert of Engaddi, and abounds with mountains. They 
are extremely high, and difpofed in fuch a manner, that fome 
of the precipices and rocks in them feem ready to fall into the 
valleys below. 

At a little diftance to the fouth, they obferved on a mount 
an ancient caftle or fortrefs, which is called the Caftle of Herod. 
This, our author thinks, is certainly that magnificent fortrefs 
which Hered the Great, otherwife Herod the Afkalonite, caufed 
to be erected on the road leading to Mafada. 

On the borders of the Defert of Ziph, lies that of Carmel, 
which is likewife mountainous, but abundant in rich paftures. 
Here dwelt Nabal, who refufed to fupply David with food. In 
this defert there is a mountain called Carmel, which is, how~ 
ever, to be diftinguifhed from another mountain of the fame 
name in Phcenicia, celebrated for being the refidence of the 
prophet Elias. On Mount Carmel, in Judea, Saul ereéted a 
triumphal arch, after the victory which he gained over the 
Amalekites. | 

After giving an account of fome other deferts, the traveller 
defcribes that of the holy city of Jerufalem. The country thus 
denominated lay for the moft part on the eaftern fide of Jeru- 
falem, and extended as far as the Dead Sea; being bounded on 
the north by the brook Kedron, for about the fpace of fix or 
feven miles. On the fouth it had as boundaries the city of 
Tekoa, with its defert; from which, proceeding in a ftraight 
line towards the Dead Sea, it comprehended a {pace of about 
four hundred miles. All the churches and monafteries with 
which this country once abounded are now deftroyed, and no- 
thing is to be feen of them but fome remains of painting, ap- 
pearing here and there, amidft heaps of ruins. 

The traveller next relates his journey to St. John, in the 
mountains of Judea. On the right fide of the road he faw 
a large ciftern of very great antiquity, called by the Arabs 
Burchet Mamela, or the Ciftern of Mamela, in which at that 
time there was very little water. It was about a hundred and 
forty paces in length, ninety in breadth, and as far as the au- 
thor could judge by the eye, twenty-two feet in depth. On 
each fide were itone ftairs, but at prefent the fteps are almoft 
entirely deftroyed. ‘The water of this ciftern is conveyed 
by a canal, formed of ftucco, towards Jerufalem, from which it 
is fix hundred paces diftant, In the {criptures, this ciftern is 
called the upper fountain of Gihon, and is celebrated for being 
the place where Solomon was anointed king by Zadok the 
prieft, according to the orders of his father David. 

Arriving at the village of St. John in the mountains of Ju- 
dea, the travellers alighted at the convent, where they were 
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received by fome of the minor fathers with much politenefs, 
and introduced immediately into the church. This edifice, 
dedicated to St. John the Baptift, is divided into three {mall 
naves, feparated in part by two large pilafters. Over thefe is 
a {mall cupola, which admits the light; and at the farther ex- 
tremity of the northern nave is the fanCiuary, or place where 
St. John the Baptift was born. The afcent is by fix large fteps, 
and in the infide it is beautifully ornamented with marble. 
The whole appearance of this church is extremely elegant. It 
is ornamented with many beautiful paintings; and the facrifty, 
though {mall, is well furnifhed with facred utentils. “The con- 
vent is not large, but has an excellent dormitory and an exten- 
five refectory, for entertaining fuch pilgrims as may vifit the 
place. Ali the neighbouring hills and vailies are cultivated 
with the greateft care; and there is fcarcely an inch of ground 
which is not planted with fruit-trees and vines, or fown with 
barley, pulfe, or other vegetable productions. Ac the diftance 
of about three miles from the convent there is a grotto, where 
St. John is faid to have refided in the earlier part of his life. 
It is about fifteen fect in length, fix in breadth, and five in 
height. ‘The entrance faces the north, and on the left fide 
there is an opening in it, which ferves as a window. Clofe 
to the mouth of it there is a {pring of water as clear as the 
cryftal which iffues from the rock. From this eminence the 
profpect is faid to be extremely beautiful and extenfive. 

From the mountains of Judea the author returned to Jeru- 
falem, where the account of his travels in Paleftine is termi- 
nated. In the fubfequent part of the volume, through a feries 
of twenty-three chapters, he afterwards details the hiftory of 
Jerufalem, from its origin to the death of Baldwin the Third, 
in the year 1162. This narrative will prove interefting to 
many readers.x—On the whole, the work aifords an agree- 
able account of the abbe Mariti’s travels in Cyprus, Syria, 
and Paleftine; all which he has furveyed with much attention, 
and defcribes with apparent fidelity. 





ColleGions towards a Defcription of the County of Devon. By 
Sir William Pole, Knt. Now firft printed from the Auto- 
graph in the Poffeffion of his lincal Dejcendant Sir Fohn-Wil- 
liam de la Polk, Bart. 410. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. White 
and Son. 1791. | 


E have often had occafion to regret that Devonfhire has 

not yet found an hiftorian, and to exprefs our good 
wifhes for the fuccefs of Mr. Polewhele’s intended work. 
Why thefe ‘ Collections’ were pyblifhed feparately, and not 
communicated to this gentleman, we know not: perhaps they 
were 
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were intended for the antiquary, and for thofe who with to 
attain a minuter knowledge of manours, their early poffeflors, 
and fucceflors, than a more general hiftory could convey; 
perhaps, for conjectures are endlefs, the fucceffor of fir Wil- 
liam Pole wifhed to preferve the name of his anceftor from 
the confufion of the common mafs of affiftant communicators. 
Whatever may be the reafon, we have no doubt but the 
Jocal antiquaries will feel a proper fenfe of the obligation: to 
general readers, it will not be very pleafing and acceptable. 
We have turned over the pages with fome difficulty, and find 
little that is generally intereiting; fo that we fhall content 
ourfelves with a fummary account of the work. 

Sir William Pole, from the account of Prince, tranfcribed in 
the Introdution, was bred at Exeter College, and afterwards 
became a membér of the Inner ‘I’emple. In the 3d of Queen 
Elizabeth he was chofen autumn reader; the year afterwards 
double reader ; and in the 7th of Q. Eliz. treafurer of the In- 
ner ‘Temple. 


«* Now we are not to underftand it, as if this gentleman fpent 
his whole time in London, but that he returned into his country, 
and attended the bufinefs of the ‘Temple as the terms and his oc- 
cafions required. He had his reftdence (during his father’s lifes 
time at leaft) at Colcombe, lying within both manors of Coliton, 
and Whitford, in the parifh of Coliton, in the fouth-eaft part of 
this county. It was fome time the feat and dwelling, as well as 
inheritance of the moft noble family of the Courtenays, earls of 
Devon ; fiom whofe heirs-general it was purchafed by fir William 
Pole’s father, and fettled upon this his fon. <A goodly building 
was here defigned by the laft earls of Devon of that name; but 
they being prevented by death, left it unfinifhed. This gentle- 
man when he came to it, new-built the houfe, and made it his 
habitation. 

‘© Being thus fettled here, he lived in great reputation, and 
became an ornament to, and a very ufeful perfon in, his country ; 
ferving his prince in the quality of a juftice of the peace, and 
high fheriff of this county in the laft year of the reign of Q. Eliz. 
and the firft of king James the Firft; at what time one of my 
anceftors, John Prince, of Nower, near Axminiter, had the ho- . 
nour to execute that office under him. About four years after 
which he was advanced to the dignity of knighthood by the faid 
king, at Whitehall, on Feb. 15, 1606, by the title of fir William 
Pole of Shute. 

«© He married Mary, the eldeft daughter and co-heir of fir 
William Peryam, of Fulford, knt. lord chief baron of the exche- 
quer ; by whom he had iffue fir John Pole (knighted Before his 
father, and afterwards, 12 Sept. 4 Car. f. 1628, created a be ronet) 
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and Peryam Pole, of Talyton, near Honiton, efq. Sir John Pole, 
bart. had iffue two fons; 1. Sir William Pole, of Shute, bart. who 
died without iffue male ; and 2d. Sir Courtney Pole, bart. iately 
deceafed, about 80 years of age, anno 1684; who left iffue the 
prefent fir John Pole, of Shute, bart. (a moit fweet and courteous 
gentleman, to whofe great civilities in vouchfafing me the peru- 
fal of thofe excellent MSS. of his anceftors, which have been fo 
greatly ufeful to me in this my undertaking, I gladly own here- 
by my own moft grateful obligations), and two daughters ; the 
eldeft married to fir Coplefton Bampfield, of Poltemore, bart. and 
the youngeft to the honourable and ingenious Francis Roberts, 


efq. the eldeft fon by a fecond venter of the late John lord Ro- 


berts, earl of Radnor, and prefident of the council to king 
Charles IT. 

«¢ Having thus confidered this gentleman in his family, which 
flourifhes in honourable degree in this county to this day, it may 
not be improper to give a farther account of him as to his perfo- 
nal qualifications : He was endowed with excellent parts, and 
adorned with great accomplifhments ; and, as what enamels and 
adds lovelinefs to all the other, beautified with a very civil, cour- 
teous, and obliging carriage and difpofition, which indeed is the 
true gentility. He was learned alfo, not only in the laws, but 
in other polite matters. He was. very laborious in the ftudy of 
antiquities, efpecially thofe of his own county, and a great lover 
of that venerable employment.” 


Mr. Prince’s account of the MSS. which he left, we fhall 
alfo add : 


<< The Defcription of Devonfhire, in two volumes, in folio, 
MS. which contain an account of the feveral parifhes in our 
county (beginning at the eaft, and coming round to the north), 
with the moft eminent manors that are in them, whole originally 
they were, and whofe fince ; the gentry therein ; with an account 
of molt of their matches and iffue. In the beginning of the firft 
volume we have the feveral antient baronies of this county, whofe 
they were, the particular barons of each, and their fucceffors ; 
together with a lift of the knights of Devon, under the feveral 
kings reigns in which they lived: and of the molt famous foldiers 
and ftateimen: with a catalogue of the high fheriffs of this coun- 
ty. A very ufeful and elaborate work ; from whofe lamp our 
Rifdon himfelf acknowledges he received light in his Survey of 
Devon, written with great judgment and faithfulnefs from the 
records of the Tower, the Heralds Office, original deeds and 
charters, &c. 

‘«« There were,”’ continues he, “ feveral other volumes of MSS, 
written by this gentleman and his fon fir John Pole, bart. (who 
was much addicted alfo to this ingenuows ftudy, and made fome 
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additions to his father’s defcription of Devon), which all mifcar- 
ried in the time of the late civil wars in England ; as I have beer 
informed by the prefent honourable colonel fir John Pole, bart. fo 
that the very titles and arguments of them are perifhed likewife. 

‘© From all which paffages well confidered, it plainly appears 
how very induftrious this gentleman was; how he chofe to lay 
out his time in higher and nobler gratifications than what fenfua- 
lity affords ; and how he applied himfelf to this gentile ftudy of 
antiquities for more than twenty years together. Infomuch he 
thereby became as the firft, fo the beft antiquary (for certainty 
and judgement) that we ever had in our county ; it being plain, 
that with this gentleman’s labours moit of thofe who wrote fince 
on this argument have adorned their works. 

“ But at length death (that a/tima linea rerum) came and adds 
ed a period to the laft line of his life; though not until he had 
lived to a very great age. He lies interred in the parifh church 


of Colliton, under a flat ftone, whofe infcription is obliterated by 
time.”” 


The firft book contains an account of the antient baronies 
ef Devon, the 2d, a lift of thofe which held their lands im- 
mediately from the crown; the nien of § moft note’ in war, 
* councellors of eftate, and eminent men in the government 


_of Devonfhire,’ and fuch ‘learned men in the knowledge of 


the laws of this land as have been borne or dwelt in Devon- 


fhire.’ From this laft lift we fhall felect two or three fhort 
accounts : 


‘ S* John Cary was on of the judges of the King’s Bench, 
temp. R. z, who facrificed his eftate to preferve his confciences 
chufing rather to fuffer his goods to be confifcated, and himfelf ba- 
nifh’d, than to violate his oath in confenting to the procecdings of 
the procurators for the refignation of the unhappy king his matter. 

« Willtm Hankford, k', chief juttice of ye King’s Bench, 
on of great fpirit & wifdome, it was he to whom H. 5, when 
prince of Wales, gave a box on the eare uppon the bench, be- 
caufe he would not be a fervant of his, &c. who, nothing daunted 
thereby, he 1ft given him a fevere check, committed him prifoner 
to the Fleet.’ 

« St Humfrey Gilbard, a famous hydrographer, who undertook 
to difcover the remoteft parts of America, whofe fpirit may be 
gueffed by his motto, Quid non. He made three feveral voyages 
before he could plant any colony, and in the laft feis’d to the 
crown of England, St John’s: Road, in the fouth part of New- 
foundland ; but retorning home, his projects perifhed w him- 
felf. 

‘ This county challenges the honour of lifting St James Lea in 
the Lk of her worthys, as fetching his difcent and inheritance 
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hence, a perfon of that integrity and worth, that he was made 
lo. chief juftice of Engl. lord high treafurer, & after earl of Marl- 
borough.’ 


A lift of the fheriffs of Devonfhire follows; and, in this 
county, the ‘ fherifwick’ was hereditary in the families of 
Baldwyn de Bricniis, or of the barons of Okehampton, » till 
the firft of Henry II. A lift of the juftices itinerant from the 
fame period lives. The third book contains an account of 
particular places and manors of the county divided into hun- 
dreds, and is in reality the principal fubject of the work. 
Thefe antiquarian difcufhons are unpleafing in general, and 
we fhall only felect two paffages ; one of curiofity, and an- 
other which affords fome tubjects of remark, while it is a ge- 
neral fpecimen of our author’s manner. 

Athelftan gave a grant of the church of Axminfter to feven 
priefts, to pray for the fouls of feven earls, killed in a battle in 
this neighbourhood. 


* T will add hereurto what I have reade in an old written cro- 
nicle, treating of this battel, as followeth : 

‘ When kinge Athelftan ruled England, feven Danifh kings 
(for foe y° Saxons called fuch as had command) landed at a place 
called Seaton, and foe marchinge about two miles in a bottome, 
& on a little hill called Bremeldoun,- their they encamped, from 
whence they marched on fome three miles, & neere unto Axmitfter 
they mett w'} kinge Athelftan, whoe had in his companye a bifshop 
& two dukes, where y® field was foughten, but the Danes were 
driven to give ground & flye over y° water, where was made a 
verye greate flaughter of them, and moft of the Danes flayne, & 
the maymed were fent twoe miles above Axminfter to be relieved. 
Afoe y° bifhop.and twoe dukes w* were on y® king’s fide were 
flayne & buried at Axmifter. _ Holingfhed doth fomewhat [agree] 
with this. M* Cambden writeth, Axanminfter, a towne of the 
Saxon princes, w% in y‘ crue] battaile at Brunaburge beinge flayne 
were thither convayed, & w'' their tumbes (famous in ancient hif- 
tories) hath mad yé¢ place (fituated in y°lymits of yt province) fa- 
mous. 

‘ This ftory beinge foe famous, & in & neere y° place of my 
dwellinge, hath made me the more curious and carefull in the 
fearchinge thereof, out of y© names of the places mencioned there- 
in. And firft for theire landinge at Seaton, & the marchinge upp 
y® bottome, & encampinge at Bremeldoun. ‘The name of Bre- 
meldoun doth yeat remayne unto this day, & the hill lyinge eaft 
from Colyton (where I dwell) retayneth the name of Eft King’s 
Doun unto this [day], & the place where the battaile was fought 
conferveth y* name of Kingsfield, being in diftance not above three 
myles from Kingidoune; and the place over the water where the 
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flaughter was made is nowe called Kil men-ton, & y° place above 
Axminfter, where y¢ hurt and maymed were conveyed unto, re- 
tayneth y* name of Maimbury unto thisday. In this place is to 
bee feene an old caftell, or fortificacion, fuch as is ufe in thofe 
dayes & ftandeth.’ 





* Otterton lieth weftward, & uppon y® South fea, & the river 
Oter unladeth his waters at Otermouth, win y° faid parifh. It is 
a goodly mannor, & in the Conqueror’s dayes, contained five 
hides of land, every hide contayning five plough lands, and every 
plough land eight fcore akers, & did belonge unto thabbey of 
Mount S' Michaelf, in periculo Maris; & heere was, by y* abbot 
& convent their, a pryory in this place erected, for whofe main- 
tenance this mannor, & y® mannor of Yarkcomb, was allotted. 
In kinge Henry 4 tyme, by act of parliament, this land, w'* all 
other in alien’s hands, was removed into the kinge’s hands, & 
was by kinge Henry 6 given unto the howfe of Syon. And after 
y¢ fuppreffion it was purchafed by Richard Duke, efq. beinge a 
clerke in the coorte of augmentations. He bwilded a fayre howfe 
in this place uppon an afcent over the river Otter, w** driveth 
his mylles underneath the howfe.’ 


In this account, we apprehend there are fome little inaccu- 
racies. The abbey of em St. Michael de Periculo Mari¢ 
was in the bifhopric of Avranche, fubject to the jurifdiction 
of the archbifhop of Rouen. Otterton was undoubtedly the 
principal manor in England; and Articumba, at prefent Yar- 
combe, called in the account juft tranfcribed, Yarkcombe, was 
another. But thefe manors were by no means folely appropri- 
ated to the maintenance of the abbey ; nor were they the only 
manors which it poffeffed, as our author has in other places 
properly mentioned. Among thefe were Yettemeton, at pre- 
fent Yattington, a little village in the parifh of Breton; Side- 
meér (Sidmouth) ; Boddeley (Bodley), Sherlock, &e. This laft 
priory was afterwards annexed to Sion abbey, in Middlefex. 
~ Our author afterwards adds the arms of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who anciently dwelt in Devonfhire; the arms of the 
gentry in an alphabetical order ; the names of noblemen and 
gentlemen formerly diftinguifhed, but no longer found in this 
county ; thofe who have left the county, and dwell in other 
places, as well as thofe who ftill retain their lands, and dwell 
in the county. The whole is concluded with an index of 
places, and another of names. | 
In general, this work is fcarcely the fubjeét of criticifm ; 
nor is it eafy, at a diftance, to judge of its accuracy. From 
the general character of fir William Pole, there is little doubt 
but, with the means of poffeffing exact information, he was 
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neither wanting in care nor in induftry. The chief errors we 
have difcovered are in the orthography and the etymologies : 
thefe are often erroneous 3 and this part of the fubject de- 


ferves confiderable attention from the prefent hiftorian of the 
county. 





Philofophical TranfaGiions of the Royal Society of London, Vol. 
LAXXI. for the Year 1791. Part I. 4to. 7s. 6d. Elm- 


fley. 1791. 
ARIOUS caufes have prevented our noticing this volume 
fooner ; and it is with regret we mutt remark, that our 
delay has not greatly impeded the progrefs of {cience: for, 


though fome of the papers in this very {mall volume are inte- 


refting, they are not on the whole important, or worthy the 
refpectable fociety by whom they are publithed. Surely the 
philofophers of this country could furnifh a lar; ger and more 
icientific volume by their more achive and cordial exertions ? 

Art. I. A fecond Paper on Hygrometry. By J. A. De Luc, 
Efg. F.R.S.—M. De Luc has laboured greatly i in the fcience 
of meteorology, and in the con{truction of its inftruments 3 
but, in hydrometry, we have not been able to pay him that 
tribute of applaufe which he has merited by his other works, 
nor will the prefent paper add greatly to his fame in this de- 
partment. In an eflay, which he prefented to the fociety in 
1773, he fketched out the fundamental pofitions on hygrome- 
try; and thefe are, ‘1. That fire, confidered as a caufe of 
heats; was the only agent by which abfolute dryyefs could be 
prodnced 5 2. That water, in its Hc quid ftate, was the only 
ture means of producing extveme y malian in hygrofcopic bo- 
dies; 3. ‘That there was no reafon, a priori, to expect from 
any hy grofcopie fubftance, that the meafurable effets, pro- 
duced on it by moifture, were proportional to the intenfities 
of that caufe, and confequently, that a true hygrometrical 
fczle was to be a particular objc&t of enquiry; 4. That, per- 
haps, the comparative e changes of the dimenfions of a fub- 
ftance, and of the weight of the fame or other fubfiance, by 
the fame variations of miter, might lead to fome difcovery 
in that refpect.” The fame propofitions are again examined and 
iuftrated by our author’s more matured experience. 

Extreme drynefs is undoubtedly produced by heat, and it 
required not fo mony words as M. de Luc has employed to 
explain it. Quick lime is found to have a great capaci ty for 
moitft ure, and to be flow in retaking it. When brought to a 
{tate of inc andefcence, the-drynefs produced by it was conftant, 
and probably the extreme point; but the nature of Waele 
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ftance does not interfere with the degree of drynefs, which 
depends wholly on the white heat. 

There is, however, little reafon, we apprehend, to be an« 
xious about the point of extreme drynefs, except the hygro- 
meter is to be employed on the coaft of Africa during the har- 
mattan. Extreme motiture is more frequent, and we have 
great reafon to fufpect, that water is not its proper meafure: 
we mean not that any thing can be more moitft, but veficular 
vapour feems to have more influence on the hygrofcopic fub- 
ftances, and affords a degree more fteady, though this degree, 
from accidental circumitances, not iu‘hciently underitood, 
feems to vary. Our author adheres to the water, notwith- 
{tanding he fometimes finds his hygrometer pointing a degree 
or two beyond his extreme point; and he concludes, that the 
water acts in confequence of porous penetration, not of che- 
mical atiimity only. But, in this refpect the motion of the 
hygrometer muft be influenced by many circumftances, par- 
ticularly thofe in which heat is involved, or again fet loofe ; 
and, fo far as moifture is concerned at ‘leaft, can be only a 
comparative ftandard. In more accurate obfervations, the in- 
ftrument will require to be corrected by the correfponding 
changes in the thermometer: what the correction fhould be is 
yet unknown. ‘This, however, chiefly relates to the third quef- 
tion, how far the maximum of evaporation correfponds to the 
maximum of moifture. Some obfervations on this fubject we 
fhall fele€&t in our author’s own words. 


‘When I had made hygrofcopes of various forts of fips; for 
inftance, of different woods and of whalebone, cut acrofs the fibres ; 
of ivory and dora, reduced firft into thin tubes, and then cut in 
{crew ; and of quii/s, by cutting alfo in fcrew their barrels; I re- 
peated, with thofe inftruments, my obfervations on dew; and to 
give a fhort, but determined idea of the pswaomena | ebfrved, 
J fhall reduce them to fome reneral cafes, as indicated by one on- 
ly of thofe bygrofcopes, that of gui/l, which, like al! the others, is 
divided into 100 parts, from extreme drync/s to extreme moifture. 
Thefe hygrofcopes were fufpended in the open air, three feet above 
a grafs-plat in the country. Firit Cafe. When a clear and calm 
evening fucceeds to a clear and warm day, the gra/s frequently 
grows wet, though the above dygro/cope ttands many hou:s, and 
fometimes the whole night, between 50 and 55. Second Cafe, 
If the dew increafes, fo that taller herbaceous plants and jbrubs 
grow wet in fucceflion, the bygrs/tope moves more and more to- 
wards moiffure ; and when it is come to about 80, plates of g/a/s 
and of/-paiat alfo grow wet; but at that period, neither metallic 
plates, expofed like the glafs ones, nor fome fbrubs aud trees are 
nvet; and this alfo may laft whole nights, Third Cafe, If the 
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dew proceeds to its maximum, the hygrofcope moves from 80 to 104, 
and fometimes a little farther. Then we have aifo a certain proof 
that extreme moifture exifts in the air; for every folid body expof- 
ed to it isqwet. But it is only in that moment we can depend on 
extreme moifture exifting; for, if in the other defcribed ftages of 
the phenomenon, the appearance of water on the furface of fome 
folids has proceeded from a fpontaneous precipitation in the air, 
all the other folids ought to have been aver; but they only become 
wet in acertain fucceflion, and in the mean time the flip of gui//, 
and all the other above mentioned /ygro/copes, move more and more 
towarcs their point 100, in fign of moi/fure increafing in the air. 
Confequently (as I had concluded from my firft obfervations), in- 
ftead of having in dew an hygrofcopic ftandard for the sygrometer, 
we have in its phenomena many circumitances which will only be 
explained with the affiftance of that inftrument.’ 


The general conclufion is, 


‘ The maximum of evaporation in a mafs of inclofed afr is far 
from being identical with the maximum of moiffure; this being de- 
pendent alfo, even to a very great degree, on the temperature of 
the /pace, {uppofed to be the fame, or nearly fo, as that of the wae 
rer which evaporates in it. Moz/ffure may arrive to its extreme in an 
-inelofed air, if that common temperature is near the freezing point 
but it becomes lefs and lefs, even to a very dry ftate, as that rem- 
perature rifes, though the produ& of evaporation, thereby increaf- 
ing, continues to be at its different maxima, correfpondent to the 
different temperatures.” 


The diferent claffes of hygrofcopes are either flipsor threads; 
in other words, laminz cut acro/s the fibres of animal or vege- 
table fubftances; or thefe fubftances divided lengthways. 'The 
former are mott fteady in their march, for the latter, as ana- 
logous to the twifted ftrings, are found to be anomalous in 
their motions, and fhortened by the moifture which at other 
periods lengthens them. ‘The reft of the paper relates to the 
formation of hygremetrical fcales, and the different marches 
of flips and threads. Like many of M. de Luc’s works, it is 
too copious. It is needlefs to relate experiments which have 
failed ; ideas, which been given up ; and fancies which a lit- 
tle reflection has fhown to be vifionary. On the whole, thofe 
who have read. our author’s former work, and M. de Sauffure’s 
eflays, will not think that much is added to our knowledge of 
hygrometry from the lucubrations before us. 

Art. Tl. On the Production of Ambergris. A Communi- 
sation from the Committee of Council appointed for the Con- 
fideration of all Matters relating to Trade and Foreign Plan- 
tations; with a prefatory Letter from William Fawkenes, Efq. 
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to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P. R.S.—Three hundred and fixty 


two ounces of ambergris were found in one whale, and it is cer- 
tainly the caufe or effect of difeafe. Cow whales are chiefly 
found in low latitudes, where they feemingly go to calve. 
Whales, our author tells us, often are feen in fcools; he has 
* feen from 15 to perhaps 1000 together.’ ‘This ambergris was 
fold for nineteen fhillings and nine pence per ounce: about 
one half was bought for exportation to Turkey, Germany, and 
France. : 

Art. II. Obfervations on the Affinity between Bafaltes and 
Granite. By Thomas Beddoes, M. D.; communicated by 
Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P.R.S.—Dr. Beddoes, we think, 
fails in almoft every ftep of his proof. He fees granite in every 
{tone, where he can difcern mica and feld fpar, and where, 
as in one inftance, he fancies that he perceives quartz (note to 
p- 51.) In general, he does not advert to the flight connec- 
tion between lavas and bafaltes; the real difference between 
ftones, compounded of mica, &c. where black and whice fhin- 
ing {pots are difcernible, and the true compacted granites ; be- 
tween pieces of real granite, accidentally combined with tufa 
or Java, and this fubftance in a fufed ftate. Thefe different 
circumftances will, in general, explain the approximations 
which our author has adduced; though it would have been 
fufficient to have obferved, that Dr.Beddoes’ ideas feem to have 
been taken wholly from {pecimens; he appears never to have 
examined granite, bafaltic or volcanic countries, and fome- 
times not to have attended with fufficient accuracy to defcrip- 
tions. He would not furely, unlefs blinded by his eagernefs 
in the purfuit of an hypothefis, have told us that, in the ufual 
fituations, bafaltes takes the place of granite, fupporting fuc- 
ceflively fchiftus and limeftone? Bafaltes are often found, par- 
ticularly in the Giant’s Caufeway, and in fome of the bafaltic 
countries in Germany, reffing on limeftone. If our author 
would attend to Sauffure’s Travels, and Dolmieu’s Memoir, in 
a late volume of the Journal de Phyfique *, he would tind that 
much the greater part of his doctrine, and of courfe of his con- 
clufions, was vifionary. 

Art. [V. Nebulous Stars, properly fo called. By William 
Herfchell, LL. D. F. R. S.—The apparent nebula, refolvable 
by good telefcopes, were found to confift of the accumulated 
light of fixed ftars, and it was no unprobable fuppofition, that 
the more diftant ones were of the fame kind. Numerous phz- 
nomena have, however, occurred to our very able and enter- 
ptifing obferver, to render this conclufion doubtful. In many 
inftances, the ftar has been in the center, and the nebulofity 
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around it fo diluted, faint, and equable, that he hefitates not 
to fuppofe it cediaiaeied matter connected with the ftar, colleét- 
ed perth: ips from myriads of rays darted into the vaft expante, 


and deligned probably for the formation or regeneration of a 


fun. ‘ihis vaft and iublime idea ts highly intereitin hy and 
fills the mind with the moi awfal views of a fuperintending 
providence. Yet, though the object is fpecious, we mutt be 
allowed to hefitate 3 and, as it is a well founded rule in philo- 
fophy, to admit of no other caufes for phenomena than are 
necefiary, we may be allowed to fuggeft, that it is poflible, on 
a {tarry nebulofty, too diftant to be refolvable, to have by ac- 
cident a {tar in the line drawn from the center to the eye, as 
there are certainly ftars which coincide with other points of a 
diftant nebula. ‘Thefe nebulous ftars alfo are the very {mall 
ones; and we fufpect, that even Mr. Herfchell’s fkill cannot 
determine, in fuch vaft diftances, that the one is equally near 


with the other. Let us attend, however, to his conclufions. 


« But what a field of novelty is here opened to our con-eption | 
a fhining fluid, of a brightnefs fufficient to reach us fiom the re- 
mote regions of a ftar of the 8th, gth, i1oth, 11th, or 12th, mage 
‘nitude, and of an extent fo coniderable as to take up 3, 4, 5, cr 
6 min tes in diameter! Can we compare it to the corufcations of 
the e'eétrical fluid in the aurore borealis? Or tothe more migni- 
ficent cove of the zodiacal light, as we jee it in {pring or autumn? 
The latter, notwithftand:ng I have obferved it to reach at leaft go 
degrees from the fun, is yet of fo little extent and brightnefs as 
probabiy not to be perceived even by the inhabitants of Saturn or 
the Georgian planet, and muff be utterly invifiole at the re- 
motenefs of the neareit fixed ftar. 

‘ More extenfive views may be derived from this proof of the 
exiftence of a thining matier, Perhaps it has been too haftily fur- 
mifed that all milky nebulofity, a which there is fo much in the 
heavens, is owing to ftarlight only. Thefe nebulous ftars may 
ferve as a clue to unravel other myfterious phenomena. If the 
fhining fluid that furrounds them is not fo effentially conne&ed with 
theie nebulous ftars but that it can alfo exiit without them, which 
feems to be fufficiently probable, and will be examined hereafter, 
we may with gh epee explain that very swan telefcopic 
nebulofity, which, as I menuoned before, is expanded over more 
than fixty degrecs of the heavens, about the conftellation of Orion ; 
a luminous matter accou antag much better for it than cluftering 
ftars at a diltance. In this cafe we may alfo pretty nearly guefs at 
its fituation, which mult commence fomewhere about the range of 
the flars of the 7th magnitude; or a little farther from us, and ex- 
tend unequaily in fome places, perhaps to the regions of thofe of 
the oth, roth, 11th, and 12th. The foundation for this furmife 
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zs, that, not unlikely, fome of the fixed ftars that happen to be 
fituated in a more condenfed part of it, or that perhaps by their 
own attraction draw together fome quantity of this fluid, greater 
than what they are iniitled to by their fituation in it, will, of 
courfe, affume the a; pearance cf cloudy ftars; and many of thofe 
T have named are either in this ilratum of luminous matter, or 
very near it. 

© We have faid above, thatin nebulous flars the exiftence of the 
fhining fluid does not feem to be fo effentiali'y conneGed with the 
central points that 1t might not alfo exift without them. For this 
opinion we may affign ieverai reafons. One of them is the great 
refemblance between the chevelure of thefe ftars and the diffufed 
exienfive nt bulofiry mentioned before, which reader it highly pio- 
bable that they are of the fame nature. Now, if this be admit- 
ted, the feparate exiftence of the lumincus matter, or its inde 
pendence on a central ftar, is fully proved. We may allo judge, 
verv confidently, that the light of this fhining fluid is no kind of 


seflection from the tar in the center; for, as we have already ob- 


f{erved, reflected light could never reach us at the great difance 
we are from fuch objeéts. Befides, how impenetrable would be 
an atmofphere of a fuihcient denfity to refle&t fo great a quantity 
of light? And yet we obferve, that the ou:ward parts of the che- 
velure are nearly as bright as thofe that are clofe io the ttar; fo 
that this fuppofed atmofphere ought to give no obftruSion to the 
paffage of the central rays. If, therefore, this matter is {clf-lu- 
minous, it feems more fit to produce a ftar by its condenfation 
than to depend on the far for its exiftence.’ 


On the whole, in whatever light we view the fubjeét, it 
mutt lower the pride of grovelling terreftrial mortals, who 
think the univerfe their own, and dare to dictate to the un’- 
rerfal Lord what he ought to do, or explain minutely what he 
has done. 


Art. V. Abftra@ of a Regifter of the Barometer, ‘Thermo- 
meter, and Rain, at Lyndon in Rutland. By ‘Thomas Barker, 
Efq with the Rain in Hampfhire and Surrey; for the year 
1789. Communicated by Thomas White, Efg. F.R.S.— 
The thermometer was from 78 } to13 £3 the mean heat of 
April 48. ‘Che barometer from 30.25 to 28; each occurring 
in January. The rain at Lyndon was 28.002; at Selborne 
42.00; at Fyficld 35.61 inches. Our author compares the 
cold of the winter 1740 with the prefent, and finds the effec 
of the former more confiderable ; but, in the influence on ve- 
getables, he dees not advert to the previous wet autumn of 
1739. Fith were lefs commonly killed in ponds in 1 740, which 
he very properly attributes to this caufe, 
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Art. VI. Obfervations on certain horny Excrefcences of the 
human Body. By Everard Home, Efq. F. R.S.—Our au- 
thor’s lift of thefe pheenomena is very incomplete; and he at- 
tributes horn to an extraordinary and fuperfluous effort of na- 
ture to extend the cuticle over a wound. The gritty fub- 
{tance found in the previous f{welling, from the bottom of 
which the horn ufually rifes, he does not explain. ‘The fub- 
ject is yet very little underftood ; and it is firft neceflary to 
enquire what the nature of this horny fubstance is, and how 
it is connected with the bones. Our author has not facts fuf- 
ficient before him; nor is it, for this reafon, furprifing that 
his difguifition ends in words. 

Art. VII. Confiderations on the Convenience of meafuring 
an Arch of the Meridian, and of the Parallel of Longitude, 
having the Obfervatory of Geneva for their common Inter- 
fection. By Mark Auguftus Pictet, Profeffor of Philofophy 
in the Academy of Geneva ; ; in a Letter to Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. P. R. S.—The polar 4and equatorial diameters of the 
earth, as afcertained by different menfurations of a degree of 
the meridian, differ greatly. ‘Thefe numbers are fo ditt 
++, and +§, for the difference between the two diameters ; 
and we now know that many irregularities muft have arifen 
from the hygrofcopic or pyrometrical affinities of the fubftan- 
ces employed to meafure the bafe. Since general Le Roy’s 
experiments, in the late attempt, greater accuracy will be at- 
tained. It is neceflary, however, to proceed anew with the 
menfuration ; anid M. Pictet gives many reafons, generally fa- 
tisfactory ones, for preferring the neighbourhood of Geneva 
for the operation. He propofes to meafure 84” of the arch, 
and the parallel of longitude eaftward. 


‘ The re-union of the two meafurements (of latitude and lon- 
gitude) in the fame fpot, is an advantageous circumftance ; and 
the more fo, if we confider that this {pot lies between the 45th 
and 46th degree, that is, in the mean latitude between the pole 
and the equator, near which latitude the mean radius of the earth 
takes place in the well founded fuppofition of its being a fpheroid. 
This radius, found by the moft accurate meafurement hitherto at. 
tempted, would become a ftandard, and to which the refults of 
the equatorial and northern meafurements being compared, the 
true figure of the earch would be the better afcertained. 

‘ The pofition or relative longitude of the meridian of Geneva 
is well determined by a great number of obferved immerfions and 
emerfions of the faieilites of Jupiter, and by fome ocultation of 
flars by the moon, Thefe obfervations were performed by the late 
profeffor J. H. Mallet, Mr. J. Trembley, and myfelf. The 
greater part of them are already calculated, and their mean refult 
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muft be near the truth. The latitude of the fame place would be 
afcertained by the celeftial obfervations effential to the meafure- 
ment, and wou!d verify our determination taken from the ob- 
ferved culmination of zenith ftars, Laftly, the height of Geneva 
above the level of the Mediterranean Sea (which is fuppofed to be 
396 toifes) can be obtained with a fufficient precifion from the 
barometrical obfervations, which for feveral years paft have been 
regularly made here.’ 


We truft, ‘from the infertion of this paper, that M. Pictet’s 
very judicious and liberal obfervations and offers will be at- 
tended to; and that an object fo important in philofophy and 
aftronomy, with the collateral experiments mentioned by our 
author, will be carried into execution with a national dignity 
and truly philofophical exertions. 

The volume concludes with the ufual meteorological 
journal for the year 1790. The thermometer varied from 
30° to 77°, and the mean heat of April was only 44. The 
heat of the year may, in this cafe, be better afcertained by the 
mean heats of March, April, and May, which appear to be 
very nearly 483. The range of the barometer was from 
28.80, to 30.65. The rain was not more than 16.052 inches. 
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The Baviad, a paraphraftic Imitation of the firft Satire of Perfius. 
Svo. 25. fewed. Faulder. 1791. 
HE words are thofe of Perfius, but the manner is that of 
Juvenal. Our author, indignantly violent, reprehends 
the modern tafte in poetical compofition, and feverely 
lathes, with all’ the force of Juvenal, the late trifling poems 
which, under real and fictitious names, have been fo warmly 
praifed by thofe who, with a reciprocal complaifance, modefth 
receive and beftow the moft exaggerated commendations. We 
allude to the poems publithed, as thofe of Anna Matilda, Della 
Crufca, and fome real names in the Britifh Album, in which, 
while we have pointed out fome errors, we have had occafion 
to notice fome elegant and poetical lines. Our author, a little 
inhumanly, with one blow of his czeftus, is eager to dettroy the 
whole corps; and if his wholefome reprehenfion will contri- 
bute to check the flimzy conceits, and the infipid nonfenfe 
which is at prefent called, by courtefy we fuppofe, poetry, he 
may be acquitted of any very great offence. 

We have formerly obferved, in reviewing Mr. Murphy’s 
imitation of Juvenal, that his polifhed lines came more nearly 
to the manner of Perfius than of Juvenal. We have juft faid 
that the author of the Baviad refembles Juvenal, We may be 
permitted confequently to add 





hinc vos 
Yas hinc mutatis difcedite partibus— 
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Nor can we avoid exprefiing our furprize that, in the liberty 
our author has taken in omitting a line or two occationaliy in 
the fatire of Perfius, he fhould have iiepped over the elegant 
compliment to Horace, when fo many modern Horaces might 
have deferved a tribute of applaufe. On the whole, however, 
our imitator’s energy, his honeit indignation, the juftice and 
feverity of his cenfures, deferve our commendation. He ftrikes, 
at times perhaps, too indifcriminately, and in his eagernefs to 
expofe folly, has, in one or two initances, included in his lift 
names that deferve a better treatment. In the following lines, 
and we felect them fer this purpofe, our author has kept clofer 
than ufual to the original, and has imitated Perfius with great 


fuccefs. Our learned readers may find che Latin in line 38th, 


&c. of the Roman fatyrift. 


‘ F. And is it nothing then to hear our name 
Thus blazon’d by the general voice of fame? 
P. Nay, it were ev'ry thing, did that difpenfe 
The fober verdict found by tafle and fenfe. 
But mark our jury. O’er the flowing bowl, 
When wine has drown’d all energy of foul, 
FE.re Faro comes (a dreary interval !) 
For fome fond, fafhionable lay they call. 
Here the f{pruce enfign, tottering on his chair, 
With lifping accent, and affected air, 
Recounts the wayward fate of that poor poet, 
Who, born for anguifh, and difpofed to fhew it, 
Did yet fo aukwardly his means employ, 
‘That gaping fiends miftook his grief for joy. 
Lott in amaze at language fe -divine- 
The audience hiccup, and exclaim, ‘* Damn’d fine +” 
And are not now the author’s afhes bleft ? 
Now lies the turf not lightly on his breatt? 
Do not {weet violets now around him bloom ? 
Laurcls now burtt fpontaneous from his tomb ! 
F, This is mere mockery; and (in your car) 
Reafon is ill refuted by a fneer. 
ds praife an evil? Is there to be found 
Aught fo indifferent to its foothing found, 
é\s not to wift hereafter to be knowa, 
- And make a long futurity its own; 
Rather than— 
P.—With "fquire Jerningham defcend 
To pafiry-cooks and moths, ‘* and there an end !” 


We fhall proceed in the lines which immediately follow 
thofe juft quoted, to give a [pecimen of his general talents, 
and the hearty good will with which he be{tows his fatyrical 
Jaihes. ; 

” ‘O thou 
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* © thou that deign’ft this homely fcene to fhare, 
Thou know’it when chance (tho’ this indeed be rare) 
With random gleams of wit has grac’d my lays, 
Thou know’it tco well how I have relifh’d praife, 
Not mine the foul that pants not after fame; 

Am} it:o.s of a poet’s envied name, 
I hauni the facred fount, athirft to prove 
The grateful influence of the ftream I love. 

And yet, my friend, (though ftill at praife beflow’d 
Mire eye has gliftened, and my cheek has glow’d), 
Yet, when I proititure the lyre to gain 
The ealogies that wait each modith ftrain, 
May the fweet Mufe my groveling hopes withftand, 
And tear the liriags indignant from my hand. 

Nor think that, while my verfe too much I prize, 

Too much th’ a, -plaufe of fafhion I defpife; 
For mark to what ’tis given, and then declare, 
Mean tho’ Tai, if it be worth my care. 
Is it not given to Efte’s unmeaning dath, 
To Topham’s fuftian, Colman’s flippant trafh, 
Miles And:ews’ dogegrel, Merry’s frantic whine*, 
Cobbe’s vapid jeft, and Greathead’s lumbering line ?” 


We fhall add but one paflage more; it is from the rrth ling 
of the original : 


‘ P. OmightI! durt I! Then 
Yet, when I view the follies that engage 
The full-grown children of this piping age ; 
See fnivelling Jerningham at fifty weep 
O’er love-lorn oxen and deferted theep; 





but let it go. 


+t 
- 





‘ * Merry’s frantic whine.—In a moft wretched rhapfody of incomprehen 
fible nonfenle, addreffed by this gentleman to Mrs. Rob»nfon, which he in her 


valuable poems (page 100) cails a charming compofition, abounding itt lunes 6f 
exquifite beauty, is the following rant : 


Conjure up demons from the main, , 
Storms upen ftorms indignant heap, 

Bid ocean how!, and nature weep, 

Til the Creator buf to fee 

Flow burrible bis world can be: 

While I wili glory to blafpheme, 

A:d make the joys of hell my theme. 


* The reader, perhaps wonders what dreadful event gave birth to thefe fearful 
imprecations. As far as I can recolle& it was—the aforefaid Mrs. Robinlon’s 
opening her eyes//! Surely it is moft devoutly to be wifhed that thefe poo 
Bitton would recollect, amidft their frigid ravings, and common-place ex- 
travagances, ghat excellent maxim of Pope: 


“ Perfitt, by nature, reafon, tafte, unaw’d ; 
But learn, ye dnuices, not to {corn your God.”* 


Sse 
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See Cowley * frifk it to one ding-dong chime, 

And weekly cuckold her poor fpoufe in rhyme ; 

See Thrale’s grey widow with a fatchell roam, 

And bring in pomp laborious nothings home ; 

See Robinfon forget her ftate, and move 

On crutches tow’rds the grave, to ¢ ‘* Light 0’ Love ;” 

J fcarce can rule my fpleen 
F. Forbear, forbear 3 

And what the great delight in, learn to fpare. 
P. It muft not, cannot be; for I was born 

To brand obtrufive ignorance with fcorn ; 

On bloated pedantry to pour my rage, ° 

And his prepofterous fuftian from the ftage. 

Lo, Della Crufcat! In his clofet pent, 

He toils to give the crude conception vent ; 

Abortive thoughts that right and wrong confound, 

‘Truth facrific’d to letters, fenfe to found; R 

Falfe glare, incongruous images, combine ; 

And noife and nonfenfe clatter thro’ the line.’ 











Memoirs of the firft forty-five Years of the Life of ‘fames Lack- 
sngton, the prefent Bookfeller in Chifwell-Strect, Moorfields, 
London. Written by himfelf, in a Series of Letters to a Friend. 
8vo. 55. Boards. Sold by the Author. 4791. 





N this age of multifarious biography, there is not fo much 
vanity apparent in the prefent production as might on a 
firft glance be imagined. ‘The book is apt to {trike as a kind 
of pufling fhop-bill ; but as it contains fome inftruCtion, and 
a portion of amufement, a reader may pardon the feeming 
prefumption in favour of the effects. Mr. L.’s vanity fits 
eafy upon him, and is little offenfive to the vanity of others : 
iometimes he laughs at it, and fometimes he lays it afide. 


‘ * For the foctic amours of this lady, fee the Britifh Album, particularly the 
poem called the Interview ; of which, foit dit en paffant, I have a moft delec~ 
tabie tale to tell when time fhall ferve.’ 

‘ + Light o’Love! that’s atune that goes without @ burden, Shakfpear.’ 

$ Lo, Della Crufca ! 


‘¢ O thou, to whom fuperior worth’s allied, 
‘thy country’s honour, and the Mufe’s pride —= 


‘So fays Laura Maria— 





et folem quis dicere falfum 
Audeat? 


‘Indeed the fays a great deal more ; but asI do not underftand it, I forbea# to 
Jengthen my quotation. 

‘ Innumerable odes, fonnets, &c. publifhed from time to time in the papers, 
have juitly procured this gentleman the reputation of the firft poet of the age : 
but the performance which called forth the high-founding panegyric above- 
sacntioned, is a philo‘ophical rhapfody on the French Revolution, called the 
Wreath of Liberty.’ 





Open 
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Open and fincere in his conftant confeffion of the original pe- 
aury of his fituation, even envy may pardon him for efcaping 
from a fhoemaker’s {tool to a carriage and four thoufand a 
year. 

: After a triple dedication to the public, to refpectable and 
to fordid bookfellers, we find a preface, according to the mofk 
approved receipts for making a book. Mr. L. does not dif- 
dain a trick, formerly common, now abandoned, when he in- 
forms us that he wrote his Life in order to prevent its being 


written by others ; but the following paragraphs are in a more 
laudable ftyle: . 


‘ If unfortunately any of my kind readers fhould find the book 
fo horrid, dull, and ftupid, that they cannot get through it; or 
af they do, and wifh not to travel the fame road again, I here de- 
clare my perfe& readinefs to fupply them with abundance of books 
much more learned, much more entertaining, much more witty, 
much more—whatever they pleafe: they never fhall want books 
while L. is able to affift them ; and whether they prefer one of his 
writing, or that of any other author, he protefts he will not be in 
the {malleft degree offended : let every author make the fame de- 
claration if he can. 

‘ Should my Memoirs be attended with’ no other benefit to 
fociety, they will at leaft tend to fhew what may be effected by 
a perfevering habit of induftry, and an upright confcientious de- 
meanour in trade towards the public, and probably infpire fome 
one, of perhaps fuperior abilities, with a laudable ambition to 
emerge from obfcurity, by a proper application of thofe talents 
with which Providence has favoured him, to his own credit and 
emolument, as well as the benefit of the community. ‘To fuch 
an one J ever have, and ever fhall with every poflible fuccefs, as 
it has uniformly been my opinion, that whatever is thus acquir- 
ed is more honourable to the parties than the poffeffion of wealth 
obtained without any intrinfic merit or exertion, and which is too 
frequently confamed with rapidity in the purfuit of vice and dif- 
fipation.’ 


This publication is divided into forty-one letters, prefaced 
with {craps of poetry from various Englifh authors. In the 
firft letter the fubject is propofed, and John Dunton’s life 
and errors is mentioned as a preceding example of a book- 
feller metamorphofed into his own biographer: but John is 
forgotten, in {pite of the once popular Athenian oracle; and 
it is no high compliment to fay that Mr. L. furpaffes his pro- 
totype. The fucceeding epiftle informs us, that he was born 
at Wellington in Somerfetthire, on the 31ft of Auguft, old 
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¢ My father George Lackington was a journeyman fhoemaker, 
who had incurred the difpleafure of my grandfather for marrying 
my mother. whofe maiden name was foan Trott. She was the 
daughter of a poor weaver in Wellington; a good honeft man, 
whofe end was remarkable, though not very ‘ortunate: in the 
road between Taunton and Wellington he was tound drowned in 
a ditch, where the waiter fcarcely covered his face. He was, ’tis 
conjectured, 





Drunk when he died. 
This happened fome years before the marriage of my father and 
mother.’ 


The pictures of low life that follow are neither uninftruc- 
tive nor uninterefling: that of Mr. L.’s mother fupporting 
eieven children by her own labour, wo: kang nineteen hours 
Mm twenty-four, and living 1 upon vee rsable s, while fhe furnifh- 
ed her numerous offspring with rather better Fare, 1s more 
pleafing than any icene in a fentimental novel. Mr. L.’s boy- 
ifh years are {pent in mifchievous tricks, and crving appie- 
pyes: then follow apparitions, with initances evincing their 
fallacy. Our author is then an almanac-feller, and at four- 
teen is bound an apprentice to a fhocmaker. Soon after he 
commences methodift; and in this perfuafion he remained 
fome years. His fcattered accounts of this fect form the beft 
articles in his book. Let us begin with Mr. L.’s own cone 


verfion: 


* IT foon made a little progrefs in reading ; and in the mean 
time I alfo went to the methodift meeting, to hear one Thomas 
Bryant, known in ‘Taunton by the name of the damnation 
preacher; (he had juft left off cobling foles of another kind). 
His fermon frightened me moft terribly. 1 foon after went to hear 
an old Scotchman; and he affured his congregation, thit they 
would be damn’d, and double-damn’d, and treble-damn’d, and 
damn’d for ever, if they died without what he cailed faith. This 
marvellous doctrine, and noify rant and enthuialm, foon worked 
on my pafiions, and made me believe myfelf to be really in the 
damyable condition that they reprefented : aad ia this miferable 
ftare I continued for about a month, being all that time unable to 
work myfelf up to the proper key. At Taft, by finging and re- 
peating enthufiaftic amorous hymns, and prefumptuoufly applying 
particular texts of {cripture, I got my imagination to a proper 


‘pitch, was bern again in an inftant, became a very great favour- 
“ite of heaven, and was as familiar with the Father, Son, and Holy 
‘Ghoft, as any old woman in Mr. Wefley’s connection,’ 

2 


Our author foon after gave the fallowing fpecimen of his 
complete cathufiafm : : 


« Hithertg 
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¢ Hitherto I had not frequented the methodilt meetings by the 
eonfent or knowledge of my mafter and miftrefs; nor had my 
zeal been fo great as make me violate their commands. But my 
zeal increafed much fafter than my knowledge, and I foon difre- 
garded their orders, and without hefitation ran away to hear a 
methodiftical fermon as often as I could find opportunity. One 
Sunday morning at eight o’clock, my miftreis feeing her fons fet 
off, and knowing that they were gone to a methodift meeting, 
determined to prevent me from doing the fame, by locking the 
door, which fhe accordingly did; on which, in a fuperftitious 
mood, I opened the Bible for HiselNiae what to do (ignorant me- 
thodifts often practife the fame prefumptuous method) ; and the 
firft words I read were thefe: ‘* He has given his angels charge 
concerning thee, left at any time thou fhouldeft dath thy foot 
againtt a ftohe.”? This was enough for me. So without a mo- 
ment’s hefitation, I ran up two pa uir of flairs to my room, and 
eut of the window I leaped, to the great terror of my poor mif- 
trefs. I got up immediately, and ran about three hundred yards 
towards the meeting-houfe: but alas! I could run no further; 
my feet and ancles were moft intelerably bruifed, fo that I was 
obliged to be carried back «ne jut to bed, and it was more than 
a month before I recovered the ss of my limbs. I was ignorant. 
enough to think (I mention it with horror and remorfe !) that the 
Lord had not ufed me very well, and refolved not to put fo much 
truft in him for the future.’ 

The account of the prayer-meetings and of the love-feafts, 
in which the ele&t have bur 1s to eat, which are broken between 
brother and fifter, and water to drink, prefents curious pic- 
tures of fanaticifm. We are happy, however, to find that the 
latter ceremonies begin about feven o'clock in the evening, 
and laft only until nine, or aier. The odd inititution of 
watch-nights, claffes, bands, and felect ba ands, we tha!ll com- 


municate in our author’s own words; and | hope hat the fin~ 


gularity of the fubject will excufe the length of the extra: 


‘ The watch-night begins about feven o’clock. They fing 
hymns, pray, preach, fing and pray again; then exhort, fing 
and pray alternately, until twelve o’clock ; and then they depart 
in peace, according tothe word. 

« Mr. Wefley, in every place where his people were numerous, 
had divided them into clafies, confifting of twelve or fourteen bro- 
thers or fifters. Sometimes men and women mect together in the 
fame clafs, (as they call it) ; and other claffes confifted of all men 
or all women. Each of thefe claffes had one in it, who was call- 
ed the leader. In fuch claffes, where men and women meet to- 
gether, the leader was always a brother; and fo of courfe when 
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the clafs confifted of men alone. But in the women’s claffes a fifs 
ter was always the leader. 

« When they met together, the leader firft gave out an hymn, 
which they all fang: after the hymn they all kneeled down, and 
their leader made extemporary prayer; after which they were 
feated ; and when the leader had informed them of the ftate of 
his own mind, he enquired of all prefent, one after another, how 
they found the ftate of their fouls. Some he found were full of 
faith and affurance ; others had dreadful doubts and fears ; fome 
had horrid temptations ; others complained of a lukewarm ftate, 
&c. ‘Foeach of thefe the leader gave a word of comfort or of 
correction, in the beft manner he was able. They then fang and 
prayed again. This lafted about one hour. And every one in 
Mr. Wefley’s connection did, or was expeéted to meet, each in his 
own clafs, once in a week. In thefe claffes each made a weekly 
contribution towards the general fupport of the preachers, &c. 
Such as were very poor contributed a penny per week, others two- 
pence, and fome who could afford it fix-pence. This money was 
entered in a book kept for that purpofe ; and one in every clafs, 
called the fteward, had the care of the cafh. 

‘ I now come to fpeak of the bands, which confifted only of 
juftified perfons ; that is, fuch as had received the affurance of 
their fins being pardoned. In the claffes, both the awakened (as 
they call them) and the juftified, and even thofe that were made 
perfect, met all together, as did the married and the fingle, and 
often men and women. But none were admitted into any band 
but fuch as were at leaft in a juftified ftate, and the married of 
each fex met by themfelves, and the fingle by themfelves. About 
ten was the number generally put in one band: all thefe muf 
belong to and meet in fome clafs, once a week, when not hinder- 
ed by ficknefs, &c. and they were alfo to meet weekly in their 
band. When met, they firft fung, then made a fhort prayer: that 
done, the band-leader informed them of the ftate of his mind dur- 
ing the laft week, &c. He then made enquiry into the ftate of 
all prefent, and each related what had paffed fince they laft met 5 
as, what vifitations they had received from God, what tempta- 
tions from the devil, the flefh, &c. and it is a maxim among 
them, that by expofing to one another what the devil has parti- 
cularly tempted them to commit, will make the old fellow more 
careful how he tempts, when he knows that all his fecrets will-be 
told the next meeting.’ 





« Mr. Wefley inftituted another kind of private meeting for 
the higheft order of his people, called the fele&t bands; to which 
none were admitted but fuch as were fanctified, or made perfect 
in Jove, and freed from all the remains of fin. But as I never 
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profeffed perfection, I was not permitted to enter into this holy 
of holies. 

« Four times every year, new tickets are diftributed to all Mr: 
Wefley’s people throughout the three kingdomis. Their ticket is 
a very {mall flip of paper, with a text of {cripture on it, which is 
exchanged every quarter for fome other text. Such as are only 
in a clafs have a different text from fuch as are in a band, fo that 
no one cari be admitted into any general meeting of the bands 
appointed by any of the preachers, when he intends to give them 
an exhortation, for into any particular bands; by 4 common fo- 
ciety ticket. On the common tickets are fuch texts as thefe : 
Now is the accepted time—Awake, thou that fleepeft; and fuch 
like. But thofe for the bands are in a higher ftrain; as, Be ye 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect ;—or, Go on unto per- 
fe€tion ;—Ye are children of the light ;—Your bodies are tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghoft ;—and other texts of a fimilar tendency.’ 


Mr. L. leaves the méthodifts, and goes to Briftol. After 
{ome infignificant adventures, we at length (letter xvi.) find 
him arrived in London in Auguft 1774; where he is itill a 
fhoemaker, and again a methodift: but in Letter xxii. he nar- 
rates his final relinquifhment of that fect: 


‘ Having begun to think rationally, and reafon freely on reli- 
gious matters, you may be fure I did not long remain in Mr. 
Wefley’s fociety 3 and what is remarkable, I wel! remember that, 
fome ‘years before, Mr. Wefley told his fociety in Broadmead; 
Briftol, in my hearing, that he never could keep a bookfelier fix 
months in his flock. He was then pointing out the danger that 
attended clofe reafoniiig in matters of religion arid fpiritual con- 
cerns, in reading controverfies, &c. At that time I had not the leaft 
idea of my ever becoming a bookfeller: but I no fooner began to 
give fcope to my reafoning faculties than the above remarkab.c 
aflertion occurred to my mind.’ 


At his preceding accounts of the methodifts, the reader may 
{mile ; but at the following fentence, which Mr. L. produces 
from a pamphlet written againft Mr. Fletcher by Mr. R. Hill, 
he may tremble : 


‘ David ftood as completely juftified in the everlafling righte- 
oufnefs of Chrift, at the time when he caufed Uriah to be mur- 
dered, and was committing adultery with his wife, as he was in 
any part of his life. For ail the fins of the elect, be they more or 
be they lefs, be they paft, prefent, or to come, were for ever 
done away. Sothat every one of thofe elect ftand fpotlefs in the 
fight of God.’ 


In Letter XXIV. the methodifts are again treated tragical- 


ly and comically; but not to exceed upon this fubject, we 
Cait. Rev, N. Ar. (IV.) Fa. 1792. P fhalt 
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fhall only obferve, that Mr. L. juftly points out the danger of al+ 
lowing methodift preachers to attend condemned malefactors, as 
by theirfanatical converfation, vifionary hymns, bold and impious 
applications of feripture, &c. many-herrid criminals have been 
worked into raptures, and have left the world rather as mar- 
tyrs than with the exemplary contrition of public offenders. 
In the comic ftyle we have methoditt figns, not figns of grace, 
but figns of fale; as, ‘ Rumps and burs fold here, and baked 
fheep’s heads every night, if the Lord permit.’ ‘ 'Tripe and 
cow-heels fold here as ufual, except on the Lord’s day, which 
the Lord help me to keep.’ ‘ Roger Tuttel, by God’s grace, 
and mercy, kills rats and moles.’ The danger of Mr. Wef- 
ley’s book, called Primitive Phyfic, which is full of erroneous 
and hazardous receipts, is well pointed out by our author; 
who, in the fame letter, obferves the increafe of the Sweden- 
borgians ; a fe€t certainly more manly and rational than that 
of the methodifts. 

We now return to confider Mr. L. in his proper chara€ter, 
that of an induftrious bookfeller. In June 1775 he opened a 
fhop, or rather a ftall, of books, and leather, worth about five 
pounds, in Featherftone-ftreet, in the parifh of St. Luke. 
Soon after he entered into partnerfhip with Mr. Denis, an oil- 
man, in 1778, who advanced money in proportion to Mr. L.’s 
ftock of books. Their firft catalogue was publifhed in 1779: 
but Mr. Denis foon abandoned the partnerfhip, being afraid 
that Mr. L.’s pufhing fpirit might lead him into rifques. In 
1780 our author firft refolved to give no credit in his bufinefs, 
and was thus enabled to underfell other bookfellers; a plan 
to which he owes great part of his fuccefs: but perhaps the 
fituation of his fhop, and the want of a bookfeller with a large 
ftock in that end of the town, contributed to his good for- 
tune. ) , 

We fhal! extraét one other paflage from his work, as relat« 
ing to a*fubject of which he muft be a good judge : 


‘ Before I conclude this letter, I cannot help obferving, that 
the fale of books in general has increafed prodigioufly within the 
laft twenty years. According to the beft eftimation I have been 
able to make, I fuppefe that more than four times the number 
of books are fold now than were fold twenty years fince. “Fhe 
poorer fort of farmers, and even the poor country people in ge- 
neral, who before that period {pent their evenings in relating fto- 
ries of witches, ghofts, hobgoblins, &c. now fhorten the nights 
by hearing their fous and daughters read tales, romances, &c. 
and on entering their houfes, you may fee Tom Jones, Roderick 
Random, and other entertaining books, ftuck up on their bacon- 
racks, &c, and if Joha goes to town with a load of hay, he is 
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tharzed to be fure not to forget to bring home Peregrine Pickle’s 
Adventures ; and when Dolly is fent to market to fil her eggs, 
fhe is commiffioned to purchafe The Hillory of Pamela Andrews. 
In fhort, all ranks and degrees now read. But the moft rapid 
‘increafe of the fale of books has been fince the termination of the 
late war. 

« A number of book-clubs are alfo formed in every pert of 
England, where each member fubfcribes a certain fun quarterly to 
purchafe books: in fome of thefe clubs the books, after they have 
been read by all the fubfcribers. are fold among them to the high- 
eft bidders, and the money produced by fuch fale is expended in 
frefh purchafes ;- by which prudent and judicious mode, each 
member has it in his power to become pofleffed of the work of 
any particular author he may judge deferving a fuperior degree 
of attention ; and the members at large enjoy the advantage of a 
continual fucceflion of different publications, inftead of being re- 
ftri€ted to a repeated perufal of the fame authors ; which mut 
have been the cafe, if fo rational a plan had not been adopted. 

‘ The Sunday {fchools are f{preading faft in moft parts of Eng- 
land, which will accelerate the diifufion of knowledge among the 
lower claffes of the community, and in a very few years excecd- 
ingly increafe the fale of boots.’ 


We fhall not follow Mr. L. in his travels to Edinburgh and 
other places; nor in his details of his bufinefs and private life. 
His book is fo open to a charge of vanity, that we could not 
wield a weapon again{ft a man wholly unarmed, efpecially as 
his vanity is feldom offenfive; but the following intiance ex- 
torts a {mile: § At Weymouth we had the honour of walk- 
ing the Efplanade, with their majefties, and the four princei- 
fes,—and every one who came. Could Mr. L. read French, 
he might have met with an antidote. A young ncbleman 
faid to his uncle, I have been at the levee, and the king faid 
many good things to me:—and IJ, anfwered the uncle, have 
been at a fermon of Bourdaloue’s, who faid many wife things 
£0 mMeé- 

To the book, which feems an honeft faithful narrative, is 
prefixed a portrait fo flattering as to bear little refemblance ; a 
defe&t common to moft Englifh portraits: we prefer honeft 
Dutch painters and engravers, who never venture to improve 
the works of nature. 





Mifcellaneous Poems, and a Tragedy. By Mrs. We. 
4s. Faulder. 1791. 


RS. Welt’s poetical abilities are not of an inferior caft. 

She mentions her having laboured under the difadvan- 
tages of a confined education, and that the duties of domettic 
life have allowed her but little leifure for literary purfvits. 
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‘That time, however, has not been idly fpent. The four odes 
which occur firft in this performance evidently owe their birth 
to a reflecting and cultivated mind. A text of fcripture is. 
prefixed to the two former, which ferves as a thefis for the 
{ubfequent poems. ‘The fecond is on the following fubject : 

¢ What is man that thou art mindful of him! Pfal. vil. 5. 
It concludes thus : 


« Turn then, ye erring pilgrims! turn, 
Who perfect blifs on earth purfue : 
Her fteps ye never fhall difcern ; 
To Heav’n the radiant cherub flew, 
When Adam fell. Go feek her there 
By humble virtue, ardent prayer, 
And Charity’s direéting I'ght. 
Not unregarded fhall ye figh: 
Faith wafts your wifhes to the fky, 
And years of endlefs joy fhall your defires requite. 





No more of partial evil tell, 

Supprefs the falfe repining lay : 
Will not Eternity difpell 

The forrows of life’s little-day ? 
Ev’n Death, the laft refifting foe, 
‘So her refigns his ebon bow 

And nervelefs drops his murd’rous hand. 
The Chiiftian, by her name impell’d, 
Fenc’d by Devotion’s facred fhield, | 

Dares the feducing world and hell’s infernal band. 





Along the pilgrimage of life 
To heav’n {ubmiflive, fee him go. 

Secure from paffion’s mental ftrife, 
He feels not paffion’s rettlels woe. 

If to his lot indulgent heav’n 

A path lefs intricate has giv’n, ) 
And iltrew’d it with fome cafual flowers ; 

Grateful he crops the blofloms fair, 

And cultivates thole plants with care, 

Whote fragrance will revive in heaven’s ambrofial bowers. 


But if through deferts, wild and rude, 
With dangers fraught, his Journey lies, 
His mind, each rebel thought dubdu’d, 
An tmtellectual calm fappli ess 
While innocence, with gentle beam, 
Attracts affection and efteem, 
2 Still 
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Still to the virtuous fufferer given. 
Such are the antidotes to woe 
‘Thefe fublunary fcenes bettow ; 


Such is our portion here; and our reverfion, Heaven.’ 
b ] 


The third, to Independence, difplays likewife both 
thought and imagination: it concludes with very proper ad- 
vice to * the fons of affluence and fame,’ which all mutt 
allow to be very good, and few will practife. ‘The fourth, 
for the year 178q, exhibits Mrs. Weft’s political opinions ; in 
which fhe avows her zeal for freedom and the rights of man. 
Her fentiments, however, are neither illiberal nor improper. 
She is no wild enthufiait, who, in purfuit of thofe rights, 
would trample on all falutary laws and ordinances. She is 
indeed a votary of freedom, but ‘ of freedom with Aftrzea 
jourd.’ The other poems are in general net inferior to the 
odes. ‘They are of various kinds; elegies, characters, pafto- 
rals, &c. ‘The latter are evidently written after the manner 
of Shenftone, and it 1s not unfuccefsfully copied. The pat- 
toral in which the fcene is laid in the Highlands, poffefles mott 
originality ; and the imagery is picturef{que and appropriate. 





« My temper is ardent and warm, 
I was bred on the mountain’s rough fide ; 
The labour, that ftrengthen’d my arm, 
With conrage my bofom fupply’d. 
My virtues refemble a foil 
That boatts no improvement from art ; 
The offspring of nature and teil 
They glow with full force in my heart. 


J have met the keen wind of the North, 
When it brought the thick tempett of fnow ; 

' I have feea the fork’d lighning burit forth, 

When the fureits have fhrunk from the blow. 
‘To refcue my lambs and my fheep 

The Joud mountain torrent I’ve brav’d: 
Tt was clamcrous, ftormy, and deep, 

But+the tremblers { happily fav’d. 
I have climb’d to the top of the cliff, 

Whofe fummit bends far o’er the main, 
From thence I’ve jook’d ovt for the fkiff 

Of the fifher, beneath me, in vain. 
Yet here, on it’s uttermoft verge, 

Their young ones the penguins will rear; 
What time they from ocean emerge, 

And {pread their broad pinions in air, 
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There the eggs of the fea-fowl I fought, 
And the famphire that redolent blooms ;. 
From that eminence haply I brought 
‘The feathers that form thy light plumes. 
There I clung, while the {pray of the waves, 
Rofe like miits o’er the rocks at my feet, 
And the birds darting faft from the caves, 
Seem’d with clamour to guard their retreat. 
I have fail’d on the lake in my boat, 
When the Weit hath look od dufky and red, 
When the fea-mew, with ominous note, 
Seem’d to call to the feaft of the dead. 
how the hills the ftorm menacing howl’d, 
‘he firs thund’sing fell down the fteep 
O’er the fky darknefs awfully fcowl’d, 
And horrivly roai’d the vex’d deep. 
My veffel o’erwhelm’d in the fhock, 
I rofe on the falt furge up-born 3 
I fwam to the caves in the rock, 
And waited the coming of morn... 
There chill’d by the keen driving blaft, 
And drench’d by the pitilefs rain, 
The day has reliev’d me at laft, 
But the night never heard me complain. 


I have paft o’er the mountain, which fhrouds 
Its fummit in regions divine, 

When the moon, failing fwift through the clouds, 
'Tipp’d with filver the arrowy pine. 

Thus 1 met the proceflion of death ; 
It pafs’d me ia fhadowy glare ; 

Slow it mov’d to the valley beneath, 
Then melted illafive in air.’ 

Some flight errors might be pointed out, befides that rela- 
tive to the fanmiiak ; the moft unfortunate birds that could 
have been introduced, as, inftead of broad pinions, _they can 
fearcely be faid to have any at all except what affift them 
in running or twimming. It is equally impoilible for them to 
fly, and for us to acc ount for their vifit to the Hebrides, or 
what to underftand by ‘ the feathers that form thy light plumes.’ 
—We have no inc ination, however, to dwell on faults, where 
the beauties are fo much more numerous and prominent. ‘Lhe 


‘Tragedy will not bear a very critical examination; but it may 
be read with pleafure. 
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Poems on various Occafons. By Lawrence Hynes Halloran. 
4to. 55. fewed. Trewman, Exeter. 1791. 


An Ode on the propofed Vifit of their Mayefties to the City of 
Exeter. By Lawrence Hynes Halloran. 4to. 15. fewed, 
Brice, Exeter. 1791. 

tae author of thefe mifcellaneous poems, as far as we 

can judge from the compofitions themfelves, writes with 
much facility. We commonly meet with a clearnefs of expref- 
fion and an eafy flow of diction, which is feldom compati- 
ble with laborious ftudy and fevere application. We are 
therefore induced to pay credit to his affertion, ‘ that they 
were fox the greater part written in the evening (the only in- 
terval of relaxation from feverer ftudies which his employ al- 
lows), when both body and mind were already fatigued with 
the bufinefs of the day.” We however greatly queftion how far 
they may anfwer the motive he has thought proper to aflign 
for his prefent as well as his former publication ;—‘ prodeffe 
et deleGiare: —the former for himfelf, the latter for his read- 
ers.” ‘Che fubjeéts are either too hacknied, or too little in- 
terefting to the public, for an author, unlefs poflefling very 
fuperior talents, to entertain any well-grounded expectation 
of an extentive fale. Mr. Halloran would probably be more 
fuccefsful in obtaining the wti/e for himfelf, and the dulce for 
his readers, were he to exercife his talents on fome well-cho- 
fen fubject, and to dedicate a greater portion of his time to 
the revifing, correcting, and improving it. From fuch a work 
he might acquire more reputation than from a hundred poeti- 
cal effays like the prefent, which are of fuch a nature as moft 
people of poetical tafte and cultivated minds could eafily write, 

(he Elegy under a gallows is not the worft of thefe poems. 

The reader will not be difpleafed with an extra& from it. A 

traveller is f{uppofed to be bewildered in a ftormy night. 


‘ In vain his anxious eye fome Cot explores, 
As o’er the dreary heath his footfteps wind ; 

Around his head the ruthlefs tempeft pours, 
And Fear, and Anguifh prefs him clofe behind. 


‘ And now a blaze of lightning flafhing bright, 
Aghaft, —he views the awful Gibbet near; 
And flowly rifing from the neighb’ring height, 
The fancied forms of fhadowy Ghofts appear, 
‘ In airy circles while around they flit, 
And with fhrill fhrieks lament their fatal doom ; 
Lo! ftill Attention on yon hillock fit, 
An hollow voice thus iffuing from the tomb ! 
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<* Ye thoughtlefs Many, who from earlieft youth 
The wayward paths of vice, and folly tread ; 

Hear from the Grave the facred voice of Teath, 
Nor {corn infiru€tion from the Unhappy Dead.’ 


‘ This barren {pot where legal victims lie, 
With fpeed you pafs, as ground! lefs fears impel ; 

Yet here Reflection with the thouchtful eye, 
And melancholy Mufing love to dw ell. | 


‘ Here with fwoln heart the penfive mourner views 
Th’? uncoffin’d victims in their cclis beneath ; 

Each varied fcene while memory pu: ifues 
From life’s fair morning to the tree of death. 


‘ Haply on thefe hes fome fond parent fmil’d, 
And as he view’d with joy the blefling giv’n, 
~ Has pray’d th’ Eternal, «* Oh! protect my child, 
And grant him viriue, happinefs, and Heav’n!” 


‘ For Thefe with fleeplefs eves, and anxious breaft, 
Has fome fond mother nightly vi vt ils kept; 
And as fhe lull’d her infant charge to ref, 
Has fmil’d with tranfport, and with tranfport wept! 
‘ The hamlefs prattle of their lifping tongue 
With ears enraptur’d have their parents heard; 
Diffolv’d in tendernefs have o’er them hung, 
And fancied plans of future fame uprear’d, 


« Delufive fabric ! on a bale how frail 
Each flatt’ring hope of human bli:s is built ; 
Scon the young blofloms feel the noxious gale, 
By which example taints the foul with guilt.’ 


The fecond peformance deferves but little notice. As ‘the 


great event, according to the author, which it was intended to 


celebrate,’ did not take place, he might, without any detri- 
ment to his poetical credit, have fuppreiled it. ‘The lines are 
very fmooth ; but we learn little more from them than that 
fr. Halloran is a very loyal fubject, and has a very high opi- 
nion of the loyalty of the city of Exeter, whofe fidelity to the 


royal family, he apprehends, is of fo durable a nature that it 
will hold out 


¢ Till time fhall be no more!’ 





A View of the Charaéter and puodlic Services of the late Fohn 
Howard, E/q. LL.D. FL. RS. By Fohu Aikin, M. D. 
8v0. 35. re fewed. Johnfon.. 1792. 

R. Howard has been a frequent object of public atten- 
tion. ‘Thofe, who thought that a degree of humanity 

-unuiually great and extenfive, ef {pecially ly when it led to cs 
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dreary and difguiting fcenes of fqualid milery, could fcarcely 
be fuggefted by calm reileCting reafon, have ftigmatifed his at- 
tempt by the name of madneis, or at leafl of achat while 
others, who have § often wiped the eye of drops which {fa- 
cred pity has engendered,’ who think that every diftrefs of 
mankind ought not to be indifferent to man, have, perhaps, by 
a converfe of the error, raifed lis character too high: in the 
intemperance of their zeal, they have been led to propofe plans 
diftrefling to him they meant to honour, and difgraceful to 
that temperate wifdom which, difdaining the blind path of ad- 
miration, is conténted with approving. ‘The character of 
Mr. Howard was, indeed, a fingular one, and it requires a maf- 
ter’s fkill to delineate the minuter tr aits, the features of his 
mind. Dr. Aikin has executed his tafk with great fkill, in a 
manner that merits our commendation : if we find that he has 
coloured the more brilliant parts of the character too highly, 
and fhaded the dark traits witha lighter hand, it mutt ftill be 
confidered as one of the venial errors which reilects honour on 
the heart; one of the defects which the author may be proud 
to own. 

After much refle€tion on this very fingular man, and his 
peculiar conduct, we thall venture to premife a few remarks, 
which may contribute to illuftrate his character, and perhaps 
elucidate iome of the more intricate movements of the human 
mind. If they may feem to detain us long, we truft they will 
not be without their utility on other censlitaints as well as this 
now before us. 

In every well regulated mind, the train of ideas is regular 
and contiftent. ‘Lhe inclinations the defires, the emotions, 
and paflions are raifed by fuitable objects, and the actions are 
ufually directed to their proper end: they produce the deftin- 


ed effect, and yield in order to the train that chance or other 


circumftances fhall next introduce. If the object calculated 
to excite inclination or defire, rifes to the higher degrees of 
emotion or pallion; if thefe fail in anfwering their ufual pur- 
pole, or continue in an inordinate degree, and beyond the 
time when the end is attained, it may be confidered as a men- 
tal difeafe. Thus Horace, in the ftyle of the philofophers of 
the porch, calls paflion a fhort madnets, for by anger he means 
an inordinate degiee of the emotion; and, ina milder and lets 
oifenfive fenfe, every deviation from the regular order ma 

have the fame appellation, We fay, in a lefs offenfive fenfe, 
becaufe, when we ule the term madnefs in this view, itis not 
defigned to exprefs the degree of degradation of human rea- 
fon, % which refle€ts difgrace ona perfon and a family. Of thefe 


‘difeafes no one, to the mental pathologift, appears more ftrik- 
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ing han thofe emotions which, with little more than ufual vi- 
a, are unufually permanent. In fuch inftances, the dif- 
eafe of the mind may be owing to a conflitutional tempera- 
, founded on bodily organization, which is moft com- 
uae the cafe, or to circumftances which favour the conti- 
muance of one ftrong emotion, by the abfence of others fuf- 
ficiently powerful to roufe the mind from the former courfe, or 
to fuggeit new aflociations. ‘This {tate of mind occafions either 
a gloomy melancholy, or a more active enthufiafm: the pre- 
valence of the leading idea and its influence are equally con- 
fpicuous 1 in either in{tance, and the effect is the fame. While 
the difeafe is flight, the mind is not ae of attending to 
other aa xor of reafoning correctly on thefe as well as on 
the ruling idea: the diforder entities i in the force and the un- 
ufual permanency of the idea. ‘This {tate of mind is perceiv- 
ed in ail its variations in the eager fanguine projeCtor, to the 
airy caftle-builder in his cell; from the. gloomy reformer in his 
clofet, to the dark excheial | in his tub. ‘The difference only 
Kes in the permanency of one train of ideas, which when in a 
certain degree deftroys the powers of reafon on the peculiar 
fisbyect, and in a greater degree unfits the mind from judg- 
seg of and reafoning on any other fubject. The Don Quixote 
of Cervantes is an admirable performance; but it errs in this 


port 3 : when the raling idea has proceeded {o far as to colour 


ebdjctts with its peculiar hue, it is very uncommon, it is per- 
haps impoilible, to find it capable of reafoning correctly on 
«ther fubjects. ‘This error every reader perceives: it difgufts 
fome entirely, and leflens the pleafure of others. It is called 

smprobability and inconfiftency ; but the fource of the difplea- 
ture arifes from its combining two oppofite and inconfiftent 
ftates of mind, 

It mut not be furprifing, while there are gradations in bo-~ 
gily diforders, and that every perfon affected with the flighteft 
fremor is not to be alarmed by the apprehenfion of violent con- 
vulfions, or with the flighteft {welling of the legs, immediate- 
ty to apprehend an univerfal dropfy, that there fhould not be 
fimilar gradations in mental difeafes. For this reafon a per- 
fon may be eager, fanguine, and impetuous, or he may be 
wnufually torpid, and his ideas fubject to little change, with- 
eut the imputation of madnefs 3 yet thefe are minuter degrees 
ef the fame difeate, which without various other concurring 
cireumfiances will never rife higher. It is acknowledged in a 
gonmon and very judicious maxim, nullum magnum ingeni- 
um fine mixtura dementiz : the fame irregularity, the fame ex- 


centricity of mind, which is diftinguifhed by the name of ge= 


nius, is owing to the rapidity of ideas which difcriminates 
{ome 
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fome {pecies of madnefs. Befides this there are various other 
kinds ; but thefe are from our purpofe. 

It is time to return to Mr. Howard, and we fear, notwith- 
ftanding all our caution, our readers may confider this long 
difcuffion as defigned to convict him of infanity. We mean 
only to obferve that, though his object was highly falutary, 
his intentions excellent, and his purfuit in the motives and 
confequences commendable, they were purfued with that pe- 
culiar pertinacity which is incenfiflent with a well regulated 
mind. ‘The man.who would walk by St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
decline hearing the mutic of Italy in its highett perfection, be-= 

caufe he thought it diftracted his attention, muit furely be 
fappofed to have carried his enthufiafm too far. A mathe- 
matician, in the folution of his theorems, or a chemift in the 
middle of an intereiting procefs, would not fuddenly break off 
to attend to either; but he who was only to emplcy his eyes 
anid his attention on fenfible obje€ts before him, would be 
{carcely more unfit for his employment after attending an ora- 
torio, or vifiting the moft finifhed piece of architecture in the 
univerfe. In fhort, fuch a conduct may raife admiration in a 
weak mind, but it will never fecure the approbation of a judi- 
cious one. ‘The important end and the ig. fhield 
from cenfure, and even from the flighteft tendency to ridi- 
cule; but they raife a tranfient {mile in the progrefs. 


* Among thefe truly illuftrious peifons who, in the feveral ages 
and nations of the world, have marked their track through life 
by a continued courfe of doing good, few have been fo diftinguifh- 
ed, eithcr by the extent of the good produced, or the purity of 
motive and energy of character exhibited in the procefs of doing 
it, as the late Mr. Howar:. To have adopted the caufe of the 
prifoner, the fick, and the deftitute, not only in’ his own coun- 
try, but throughout all Europe ;—to have confiderably alleviated 
the burden of prefent mifery among thofe unfortunate claffes, and 
at the fame time to have provided for the reformation of the vici- 
ous, and the prevention of future crimes and calamities ;-—to have 
be<n inftrumental in the actual eftablifhment of many plans of hue 
manity and utility, and to have laid the foundation for much more 
improvement hereafter ; — and to have done all this as a private, 
unaided individual, flruggling with toils, dangers, and difficulties, 
which might have onde the moft refolute ; is furely a range of' 
beneficence which {carcely ever before came within the compafs of 
one’ man’s exertions. Juftly, then, does the name of Howard ftand 
among thofe which confer the higheft honour on the Englifh cha 
racter; and, fince his aétions cannot fail to tranfmit his memory 
with glory to polteriry, it is incumbert on his countrymen and co- 
temporaries, for their own fakes, to tranfmit correfponding me- 
mozials of their veneration and gratitude. 
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«Tt would, indeed, be a convincing proof of the increafed good 
fenfe and virtue of the age, if fuch characters as this were found to 
rife in the comparative fcale of fame and applaufe. Long enough 
has mankind weakly paid its admiration as the reward of pernicious 
exertions,—of talents, often very moderate in thtemfelves, and on- 
ly rendered confpicuous by the blaze of mifchief they have kind- 
led. It is now furely time that men fhould know and diftinguith 
their benefasters from their foes; and that the nobleft incitements 
to action fhould be given to thofe actions only which are directed 
to the general welfare.’ 


Thefe obfervations are truly correct and judicious: they 
are employed with great propriety to introduce an account of 
an excellent man, the beft part of whole life was employed in 
works of beneficence, directed to a fource which terrifies 
many, and which fcarcely any one would dare to examine. 
‘This Account of the Life of Mr. Howard is derived from 
much perfonal knowledge, and a long continued intercourfe 
with him: it is not countenanced by any communications of 
the family. ‘This Dr. Aikin has with great propriety dif- 
claimed. . 

The father of Mr. Howard was an upholfterer, anda Pro- 
teftant Diflenter. He was himfelf bound an apprentice to a 
wholefale grocer, after a very infufhcient education under a 
{choolmafter, fas Mr. Howard admitted in a converfation with 
his biographer) whofe moral and religious character had gain- 
ed him the efteem and confidence of the opulent Diflenters of 
the metropolis in this office. Itis with peculiar propriety that 
our author guards § {mall communities with {trong party at- 
tachments’ from this mifplaced confidence. It is an evil that 
has greatly prevailed, and materially injured the caufe of the 
Diffenters ; though we may add, that the party attachments, 
the prejudices, and the santiduenm have greatly leflened, while 
the inftruétors have become more liberal and learned : the in- 
conveniencies from this caufe are perhaps nearly at an end. 
Mr. Howard, it is remarked, § was never able to {peak or 
write his native language with propriety and correétnefs;’ and 
his ‘ acquaintance with other languages, the French perhaps 
excepted, was flight and iuperficial.’ 

On his father’s death he purchafed the remaining period of 
his indentures, and we know little of him till his 25th year, 
when we find him offering to marry a widow of twice his own 
age, and very fickly, with whom he lodged, in recompence 
for her attention to him during his own ill health. “his ex 
centric conduct fhows him to have had an excellent difpofi- 
tion, but to have been little acquainted with the manners of 
fhe world. ‘Lhe marriage took place, aud it had no bad ef- 

fect ; 
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fe&t: fhe was a worthy fenfible woman, and left him after 
three years to regret the lofs of a rationak companion. 


« His attachment to religion was a principle imbibed from his 
earlieft years, which continued fteady and uniform through life. 
The body of Chriftians to whom he particularly united himielf 
were the Independents, and his fyftem of belief was that of the 
moderate Calvinifts:; But though he feems early to have made up 
his mind as to the doétrines he thought beft founded, and the mode 
of worthip he moft approved, yet religion abftractedly confidered, 
as the relation between man and his Maker, and the grand fup- 
port of morality, appears to have been the principal object of his 
regard. He was lefs folicitous about modes and opinions, than 
the internal fpirit of piety and devotion; and in his eftimate of 
different religious focieties, the circumitances to which he princi- 
pally attended, were their zeal and fincerity. As itis the nature 
of fects in general, to exhibit more earneftnefs in doétrine, and 
flri€tnefs in di‘cipline, than the eftablifhment from which they difs 
fent, it is not to be wondered at that a perfon of Mr. Howard’s 
difpofition fhould regard the various denominations of fetaries 
with predilection, and attach himfelf to their moft diftinguifhed 
membess. In London he feems chiefly to have joined the Baptift 
congregation in Wild-ftreet, long under the miniliry of the much- 
refpected Dt. Stennett. His connexions were, I believe, leat 
with that clafs called the Rational Diffenters; yet he probably 
had not a more intimate friend in the world than Dr. Price, who 
always ranked among them, [t was his conftant practice to join 
in the fervice of the eftablithment when he had not the opportuni- 
ty of attending a place of diffenting worfhip ; and though he was 
warmly attached to the interefts of the party he efpoufed, yet he 
had that true fpirit of catholicifm, which led him to honour vir- 
tue and relicion wherever he found them, and to regard the means 
only as they were fubfervient to the end.’ : 


Two years after the death of his firft wife, he found a more 
fuitable companion in mifs Lecds, of Craxton in Cambridge- 
fhire; and his time was divided between his eftate at Carding- 
ton, near Bedford, and Watcombe, in the New Foreit, in the 
moft active and ufeful benevolence to all around him. ‘This 
part of Mr. Howard’s conduct leads Dr. Aikin to fome reflec- 
tions on the management of the lower ranks, who, at a cer- 
tain period of improvement, may be intrufted, he thinks, with 


‘their own happinefs, and become in their general conduct in- 


dependent of their fuperiors, however judicious and beneficent 
the guidance may be. ‘The refiections are incidental, and need 
not d:aw us into a difquifition, which after all might be only 
a war of words. The meanett trade requires tuition ;. and yet 
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the cultivation of the mind is to be neglected, arid men funt- 
moned to decide on intellectual fubjects, while each of the 
mental faculties has neither been matured by experience, 
ftrengthened by exercife, or enlightened by in{truction. 

Mr. Howard’s conduct, in the education of his fon, has 
been the fubject of much animadverfion. He was guided by 
two principles: the one that the bufinefs of education com- 
menced with the firft dawn of the mental faculties ; the other, 
that children, born with ftrong paflions and defires, unregu- 
lated fora time by reafon, were fit fubjects of abfolute autho 
rity, and the firft leflon to be taught was unlimited obedience. 
The firft was proper, but the latter evidently erroneous, fince 
it tended to check the principle of reafon, or prevent it from 
expanding. Itis added, that the coercion was calm and gen- 
tle, but fteady. The boy’s mind, however, was naturally 
weak, or the coercion muft have been violent, for Mr. How- 
ard himfelf obferved, that ‘ he believed his fon would have 
put his finger into the fire if he commanded him.’ This could 
be the refult of no gentle means, but the apprehenfion of ; 
fomething which he had not experienced, or the dread of what 2 
he had felt. A weaknefs of mind, however, whether natural 
or the effect of an erroneous education, is not connected with 
madnefs; and no part of his fyftem could have a tendency to 
bring it on: the whole was conflitutional, and Mr. Howard 
had nothing to reproach himfelf on this account. 

In 1756 Mr. Howard, in his way to Lifbon, was taken by 
a French privateer, and fuffered all the indignities which thefe { 
lawlefs mifcreants often inflict, and for a time the diftrefles of 
a prifoner of war. ‘This probably firft led himt to confider the 
fubje&t ; but the paffion only began to blaze in 1773, when he 
ferved the office of iheriff for the county. Since that period, 
his labours have been often the fubject of our obfervations in 
different parts of this Journal; and. Dr. Aikin gives a very 
judicious analyfis of his different publications. 

His death was occafioned by a fever highly malignant, which 
he fuppofed that he caught by vifiting a young lady at Cher« 
fon, in one of the worft itages of it) when he found the efflus 
via highly offenfive. Dr. Aikin feems to think that it was the 
effect of cold, as it only attacked him five days afterwards; it 
is prebable, however, that the cold was the exciting caufe, 
rouzing the dormant venom to activity by the temporary de« 
preflion of the vital powers. James’s powder feems to have — 
affifted its debilitating effeéts. We hall conclude this-very’ 
judicious life of an excellent man by tranfcribing fome parts ° 
of Dr. Aikin’s defcription of his perfon and delineation of his 


character. 
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* The firft thing that ftruck an obferver on acquaintance with 
Mr. Howard, was a ttamp of extraordinary vigour and energy on 
all his movements and expreffions. An eye lively and penetrating, 
ftrong and prominent features, quick gait, and animated geftures, 
gave promife of ardour in forming, and vivacity in executing hig 
defigns. At no time of his life, I believe, was he without fome 
object of warm purfuit; and in every thing he purfued, he was 
indefatigable in aiming at perfection. Give hima hint of any 
thing he had left fhort, or any new acquifition to be made, and 
while you might fuppofe he was deliberating about it, you were 
furprifed with finding it was doxe. Not Cefar himfelf could bet- 
ter exemplify the poet’s 


« Nil aétum credens, dum quid fupereffet agendum.’ 


‘I remember that, having accidentally remarked to him that 
among{t the London prifons he had omitted she Tower, he was fo 
ftruck with the deficiency (though of trifling confequence, fince 
confinement there is fo rare), that at his very firft leilure he ran to 
London, and fupplied it. Nor was it only during a fhert period 
of ardour that his exertions were thus awakened. He had the fill 
rarer quality of being able, for any length of time, to bend all the 
powers and faculties of his mind to one point, unfeduced by every 
allurement which curiofity or any other affelion might throw in his 
way, and unfufceptible of that fatiety and difguft which are fo apt 
to fteal upon a protracted purfuit. ‘Though by his early travels he 
had fhewn himfelf not indifferent to thofe objects of tafte and infor- 
mation which ftrike the cultivated mind in a foreign country, yet 


in the tours exprefsly made for the purpofe of examining prifons 


and hofpitals, he appears to have had eyes and ears for nothing 
elfe; at leait he fuffered no other object to detain him or draw him 
afide. Impreffed with the idea of the importance of his defigns, 
and the uncertainty of human life, he was impatient to get as much 
done as poffible within the allotted limits. And in this difpofition 
confifted that entufia/m by which the public fuppofea him a€tuated ; 
for otherwife, his cool and fteady temper gave no idea of the cha- 
racter ufually diftinguifhed by that appellation. He followed his 
plans, indeed, with wonderful vignes and conflancy, but by no 
means with that heat and eagernefs, thatinflamed and exalted ima- 
gination, which denote the “enthufiatt. Hence, he was not liable 
to catch at partial reprefentations, to view fais through fallacious 
mediums, and to fall into thofe miftakes which are fo frequent i in 
the refearches of the man of fancy and warm feeling. Some per- 


fons, whoonly knew him by his extraordinary actions, were ready. 


enough to beflow upon him that fheer of contempt, which men of 
cold hearts and felfith difpofitions are fo apt to apply to whatever 
has the fhew of high fenfibility. While others, who had a flight 
acquaintance with him, and faw occafional fcaiures of phlegm, 
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and perhaps harfhnefs, were difpofed to queftion his feeling alto- 
gether, and to attribute his exertions either merely to a fenfe of 
duty, or to habit {and humour. But both thefe were erroneous 
conclufions. He felt as a man fhould feel ; but not fo as to mif- 
lead him, ‘either in the eftimate he formed of objects of utility, 
or in his reafonings concerning the means by which they were to 
be brought into effect. ‘The reformation of abuies, and the re- 
lief of mifery, were the two great purpofes which he kept in view 


in all his undertakings ; and I have equally feen the tear of fen-— 


fibility itart into his eyes on recalling fome of the diftrefsfnl fcenes 
to which he had been witnefs, and the fpirit of indignation flafh 
from them on relating inftances of bafenefs and opprefiion. Still. 
however, his conftancy of mind and felf-colle¢tion never deferted 
him. He was never agitated, never off his guard; and the ur- 
fpeakable advantages of fuch a temper, in the {cenes in which he 
engaged, need not be dwelt upon.’ 


~- 





Letters to the Members of the New Ferufalem Church, formed by 


Baron Swedenborg. By ‘Fofeph “ i¢/ileyy LL. D. FL R. S: 
Svo. 15. Od. fewed. Johnfon. I7Q1. 


HE Addrefs to the Methodifts is followed by Letters to the 
Followers of Emanuel Swedenborg ; but they are not of 
the fame conciliating caft. They are curious in their fub- 
{tance, as they contain 2 rational account of what has hitherto 
been obfcured by myitics, or mifveprefented by enthufiafts = 
they are interefting, as they fhow to what an extent the hu- 
man mind can wander when employed on fubjects not adapted 
to its powers, and in inveftigations which it can neither com- 
prehend nor judge of. 

The manufcript of thefe Letters fuffered in the fatal riots of 
July, and they are now partly publithed from a correéted copy 
formerly taken, and in part recompofed. This fubje&, of 
courfe the nearei{t to his heart, and the lofs, which, as authors 
and philofophers we can feel, is a little expatiated on. To Dr. 
— it muft be more fevere, becaufe his the ological works 

e certainly, in his own opinion, meritorious ; calculated to in- 
form and enlighten mankind in a fubject of the neareit concern. 
His inftances aed his arguments, however, ~_ to works of 
ingenuity and innocent amufement ; but our author’s are of 
a different kind, and their lofs is confequently more important 
or more trifling according to the opinion formed of their nature 
and tendency. “Some iuft reflections on the influence of the re« 
peated a atlertions of a man not apparently infane, though the aflers 


aaa 


tions are highly improbable, on the want of concurrent tefti- 


mony, follow: a fhort account of Swedenberg, with a lift of his 
works, meni the preface. As the terets of ts aron Swedens 
borg 
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borg may be new to many of our readers, we fhall enlarge a 
little on the fubject of thefe Letters. 

Dr. Prieftley abdabielat to conciliate his fellow-chriftians 
by remarking, that they think nearly the fame of the corrup- 
tions of Chriftianity, and particularly of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Their idea of God i is, however, a fingular one: they 
fuppofe that he always exifted in a human form; but, for the 
fake of the redemption of the world, he affumed a material 
body, though not a human foul. This redemption, they think, 
confifts in regulating the heavens, and fubduing the evil fi- 
rits; it faves man, and preferves even the integrity of angels 5 
and was effected by numerous trials and temptations, particu- 
larly the Paffion of the Crofs. Befides the divinity and hu- 
manity of God, therefore, they admit of the operation of them 
both in the Lord Jefus: their Trinity confequently commenced 
at the incarnation, and continued only through its period. 
The fpiritual fenfe of the fcriptures they confider as having 
been revealed to M. Swedenborg alone; and in man the affec- 
tions and paffions, they think, are the effects of good and bad 
angels, while temptation confifts in their ftr uggles. ‘There is, 
befides, M. Swedenborg tells his difciples, an univerfal influx 


¥rom God into the minds of men, particularly inipiring them 
‘with the belief of the divine unity, and this efflux is compared 


to the light of the fun in the natural world. We muft add 


the reft in Dr. Prieftley’s own words: 


‘ There are, fays M. Swedenborg, two worlds, the natural and 
the fpiritual, entirely diftin®, though perfectly correfponding to 
each other; that at death a man enters into the fpiritual world, 
when his foul is clothed with a body which he terms Jubfantial, 
in oppofition to the prefent material body, which he fays is never 
to rife out of the grave. ‘* After death (he fays) that a man is 
fo little changed, that he even does not know but he is living in 
the prefent world, that he eats and drinks, and even enjoys conju- 
gal delight as in this world ; that the refemblance between the two 
worlds is fo great, that in the fpiritual world there are cities, with 
palaces and houfes,and alfo writing and books, employments and 
merchandizes; that there is gold, filver, and precious ftones there. 
In a word, he fays, there is in the fpiritual world all and every 
thing that there is in the natural world, but that in heaven fuch 
things are in an infinitely more perfect ftate.”” Univerfal Theo- 
logy, No. 734. Into this fpiritual world, M. Swedenborg fays, 
that he, though living in this, was admitted, fo that he converfed 
with Luther, Melanéthon, and many other perfons, as well as with 
angels. 

: You believe that the coming of Chri to judge the world, 
and to enter upon his kingdom, is not to be underftood of a per- 

Crit, Rev. N. Ar. (IV.) Feb. 1792. Qs fonal 
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fonal defcent from heaven into this material world, but that they 
relate to the fpiritual world only. That the laft judgment took 
place in the year 1757, and that the fpiritual kingdom of Chrift, 
by which you onderftand the rife and fpread of your new dotrine, 
commenced on the r:gth of June, 1770. This kingdom of Chrift, 
and confequently your doétrine, you believe is {peedily to prevail 
over the whole world, and to continue for ever.’ 


The fecond Letter is on the infpiration of the great apoftle 
of the New Jerufalem Church; and Dr. Prieftley. in his cool, 
perfuafive, familiar manner, in which we have often faid he 
excels, expoftulates with them on the little evidence they have 
in {upport of the infpiration of their apoftle. He replies to 
the anfwer which Swedenborg made to the fame objection i 
Heaven, and adverts to one faét where the baron is inadver- 
tently too pofitive and exaét. In the interior parts of Africa, 
he fays; the doctrine of the New Jerufalem Church is fully 
underftood, as it is revealed by angels: now, if future difco- 
verers find no fuch tenets, and no fuch revelation, the credit 
of the baron muft fall to the ground, unlefs fupported by en- 
thufiafm of a very fuperior degree. To enthufiafm, in general, 
facts form but a very feeble oppofition. 

In the third Letter, on the Perfon of Chrift, Dr. Pricftley 
fhows, with great force and propricty, that, fo far as Chrift in 
his incarnate {tate 1s concerned, he cannot be the fame with 
God; but when he proceeds to confider thofe texts which are 
the chief fupport of the Trinitarians, and do not relate to 
* Chrift as made flefh,’ his demonftration is not equally con- 
vincing: nor do we think the following very conciliating con- 
elufion is juft, or will be very grateful to the members of the 
New Jerufalem Church. 


« With a change of your phrafeology, and very little in your 
ideas, you are as proper Unitarians as we who are ufually called 
Socinians. For we fay that the word, by which all things were 
created, and which dwelt in Chriit, was the one true God, befides 
whom there is no other, and that without this divine principle, 
Chrift was a mere man, as other men are. 


‘What is the difference, excepting in words, between faying that: 


Jefus was a man united to Ged, and a man infpired by God, when 
in this cafe you cannot pretend to Have any proper idea to the word 
united, or can jay wherein it differs from in/pired. anand God 
being more different in their natures than the iron and clay inNebu- 
chadnezzar’s image, are no more capable of forming a proper union 
than thofe fubitances. Say then, in intelligible language, that Je- 
fus was aman, but that God was with him, and acted by him, and 
we fhall be agreed in words as well as in reality, and every defir- 
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uble confequence will flow from it. You will then, as now, dif- 
claim all plurality of Gods, together with difterent perfofis in the 
Trinity, and you will effectually fecure the truth of all the decla~ 
rations of Chrift, as proceeding from God, juft as much as if he 
himfelf had been God.’ 


The next fubject of Dr. Prieftley’s animadverfion js the pe- 
culiar tenet which enforces, that the union of God and mén in 
Chrift was not at once complete, but that it proceeded gradu- 
ally by means of the different trials and temptations to a more 
intimate connexion. ‘The peculiar explanation of thofe texts 
of {cripture which, in the opinion of Trinitarians, eftablifh the 
exiftence of the third perfon, the Holy Ghoft, is alfo fhortly 
noticed. 

The fecond coming of Chrift and a future judgment, with 
baron Swedenborg’s ideas concerning God, divine influxes, and 
angels, are examined in the fifth and fixth Letters. In this 
enquiry, our author, who fellows Dr. Hartley’s fyftem, fhows 
that the baron’s reafoning is wholly repugnant to the firft 
principles of logic, and the moft common operations of the 
human mind. Inthe obfervations on the fpiritual world alfo, 
Dr. Prieftley fhows that, in thefe different vifits to other pla- 
nets and to heaven, the vifionary apoftle was only copying the 
reveries of his own imagination: the following remarks are 
worth tranfcribing : 


~ € This fpiritual world of M. Swedenborg bears fome refemblance 
to the ideal world of Plato. Both, however, are equally the work 
of imagination; and itis remarkable that, as in dreams Mr. Swe- 
denborg had no real new ideas communicated to him in the differ- 
ent worlds that he vifited, but only fuch combinations of old ideas 
as commonly occur in dreams. Wherever he went, he found be- 
ings in the form of men, and the fame animals that we have here, 
hills and vallies, feas and rivers, as with us; and though he vifited 
not only the moon, and the planets of our fyftem, but alfo various 
planets belonging to other funs, he {ays nothing of that which has 
lately been difcovered by Dr. Herfchell. Had that planet, which, 
being the remoteft that we are yet acquainted with in our fyftem, 
is fufficiently entitled to. diftinGtion, no exiftence at that time ? 
This does not look like infpiration. : 

‘ There is fomething itriking in Mr. Swedenborg’s notion of 
the univerfal heaven reiembling one man, therefore called by him 
the grand man, and that all things appertaining to man, both his 
exteriors and interiors, corref{pond to that man, or heaven. But 
there is no more foundation for it, than for his account of the {pi- 
ritual world in general. To conftitute this grand man, he fays, 
p- 9, “ there is need of fpirits from feveral earths, thofe who come 
from our earth into heaven not being fufficient for this purpofe.” 
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* In this grand man he finds the inhabitants of all the different 
worlds that he vifited; and to fome of them he affigns one {tation 
and to others another. The fpirits in Mercury, he fays, have re 
lation to the memory, but to the memory of things abftraéted from 
terreftrial and merely material obje€ts. Thofe in Mars have rela 
tion to thought grounded in affection, p- 103 ; thofe in Saturn, p. 
121, to the middle fenfe between the fpiritual and the material 
man ; and thofe in Venus, p. 126, to the memory of things mate- 
rial agreeing with the memory of things immaterial. The fpirits 
of one of his earths relate to the f{pleen, and thofe of others to 
different parts of the body. But what makes this fubje& more 
curious is, that in this way he finds reafons, p. 133, why the Lord 
was willing to be born on our earth, and not on another. It was 
that the word might be written on our earth, and by this means be 
publifhed and preferved to all pofterity, in confequence of the art 
of writing having exifted here from the moft ancient time. ‘* In 
every other earth (he fays, p. 136,) divine truth is manifefted by 
word of mouth, and not conveyed far beyond the limits of fami- 
lies; fo that unlefs a new revelation conttantly fucceeds, truth is 
either perverted, or perifhes.”? To thefe reafons he adds, that the 
inhabitants and {pirits of our earth, in the grand man, have a re-, 
lation to natural and external fenfe. He adds other reafons,-con- 
cluding with faying, p. 139, ‘* but this is an arcanum which will 
be intelligible only to very few;” and in this fmall number I do 
not find myfelf included. . ta 

« There is certainly no fmall.confufion inthe ideas of Mr. Swe- 
denborg when he makes the heavens.in the fpiritual world fynony - 
mous to angels, and the hells to.devils; as if thefe real beings and 
the piace which they occupy were the fame thing. But it is fimi- 
Tar to his making angels refide in men’s affections, as if they were 
neceflary parts of them, i. e. mere properties, and no fubftance at 
all; which he likewife afferts concerning God.’ 


On the whole, our author is inclined to conclude, that the 
baron was not a mere enthufiaft : fome of his fancies feem to 
have been inventions, and every part of his fyitem 1s repug- 
nant to the fuppofition of his having been infpired.— The Ap- 
pendix to the pamphlet contains fome curious extracts from 
the works of this very fingular fanatic. 





Maps and Plans, Views and Coins, illuftrative of the Travels 
of Anacharfis the Younger in Greece, during the middle of the 
fourth Century before the Chriftian /Era. (Concluded from 
Vol. III. New Arrangement, p. 295-) ; 

ie was not fufficient for the author of the Travels of Ana- 

charfis to defcribe the moft elegant and polifhed country of 


Europe, at a period when the other regions were unheard of, 


when 
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when their inhabitants were fheltered by rocks, or fecured in 

the faftnefies of forefls, and when Rome itfelf ftruggled to 
obtain notice only by undaunted bravery, or ftoical apathy : 
it Was not enough to have followed an imaginary traveller in 
his pleafing track, but the abbe has gone farther, and defign- 
ing a 1) iluftrate the journeys of Anacharfis has, with the afliit- 
ance of M. Barbie de Bocage, added greatly to the accuracy 
of ancient geography. In the conftruction of the maps, the. 
geographer has availed himfelf of the difcoveries of modern 
traveliers, and the accuracy of modern aftronomical obferva-, 
tions, to give a correct delineation of countries which are pre- 
fented to the eye at the moft fanguine period of life, and in the 
moft fafcinating colours. M. Barbie’s minuter variations 
from the beft maps of ancient Greece, and even from the firft 
of the ancient geographers, D’Anville, are numerous; but he 
has properly attended to D’Anville, and followed him, on the 
whole, with that refpect which is fo juftly his due, and which 
thofe beft underftand who have followed him in the fame thor- 
ny and intricate path. ‘To fay that D’Anville has no faults, 
is anidle prejudice: it is wonderful that fo few have been dif- 
covered, We find it impoffibie to enter fo fully into the gco- 
graphical difquifitions as we intended ; but it would be anjull 
to the author to omit mentioning particularly the more impor- 
tant decorations, and the affiftance which the engraver has 
furnifhed. We muft finifh the fubject of decorations very 
concifely, and fhall only obierve, that they are of inferior me- 
rit. [hey are generally copies from other works, and their 
chief praife is accuracy. In each department, the Englifh 
work is by no means inferior to the original: in fome refpects 
it is fuperior. Of the charts, the firft isa general map of 
Greece. If compared with D’Anville’s maps, it will be found 
to have the advantage i in clearnefs and in execution, as well as 
to differ from it bya little variation of latitude, which per- 
vades the whole. Every ifland is placed by M. Barbie a little 
farther north. Let us attend, however, to his own remarks 
in the introductory difquifition, 


« In all the maps I have ufed, for the comparative feale, the 
common French leagues of 2500 toifes, becaufe they have appeared 
to me in general to correfpond very nearly with the hour’s jour- 
ney employed by travellers in thefe countries. The Olympian 
ftadium, which in my maps I eftimate at 94 toifes 5 feet, 1s de- 
duced from the length which M. Le Roi afligns to: the Grecian 
foot. As to the Pythian ftadium, it is that which M. D’Anville 
has before ufed, and which he fixes at one-tenth part of the Ro- 
man mile, or four-fifths of the Olympian ftadium. I have naned 
jt Pythian becaufe it appears to me to have been principally in 
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ufe in the north of Greece; and becavfe, according to the remark 
of Spon, the ftadium which ftill exifts at Delphi, is fhorter than 
that of Athens. By the meafure which we have of the latter, it 
appears that it was of the length, or nearly fo, of the Olympian 
ftadium. It is true that Cenforinus, when comparing the ftadia 
which he calls Italian, Olympian, and Pythian, makes the latter 
confift of 10a0 feet ; while the firft, according to him, only con- 
tains 625, and the fecond 600. But Aulus Gellius, who wrote 
in Greece, exprefsly fays that the Olympian was the longet of 
all the ftadia; and, befides, M. D’Anville, and before him Lu- 
cas Poetus, have already remarked that Cenforinus here diftin- 
guifhes the Italian from the Olympian ftadium, only from not 
knowing the difference of the feet of which they were compofed, 
and that 625 Roman feet are equal to 600 Grecian Olympian 
feet. We cannot therefore rely on the meafure of the Pythian 
ftadium of Cenforinus. Yetif we take the 1000 feet for the mea- 
fure of the diaulus, or double ftadium, we fhall till have, for the 
length of the Pythian ftadium, 500 feet, which are exactly four- 
fifths of 625 Roman feet. However this may be, the Pythian 
ftadium, being fhorter by one-fifth than the Olympian ftadium, 
muft be equal to 75 toifes, 5 feet, 2 inches, 44 lines, French mea- 
fure ; or, to avoid fractions, 76 toifes (161 yards 2 feet Eng.), as 
it has been eftimated by M. D’Anville. 

« I have fometimes made ufe of a ftill fhorter ftadium, or that 
which M. D’Anville calls the Macedonian or Egyptian, and which 
he eftimates i in feveral places from fifty toifes to fifty-four, or even 
more.’ 


The whole of this, from a very careful examination, we find 
ftriily corre€t. ‘The general map is laid down, on the idea 
that the earth isa plane, and the diminution of the degrees of 
longitude calculated from De la Lande’s tables. The inter- 
vals of the meridians are afcertained by the tangents of the pa- 
rallels 36 and 40, and the curvature of the parallels determins 
ed and laid down from the difference of the fecant and the ra- 
dius. The fituations are fupported, M. Barbie tells us, by 
numerous obfervations: among thefe the pofitions of Con- 
{tantinople, Salonichi, formerly Therma, Smyrna, Candia and 
Canea in Crete, and Rhodes, are particularly mentioned as 
having been determined by aftronomical obfervations, general- 
ly both in longitude and latitude. 


¢ The particular maps have for their bafis: 1. The obferva- 
tions of latitude taken by Vernon at Athens, Negropont or Chal« 
cis, in Euboea, and Sparta. 2. Two obfervations of latitude, 
which I found in the papers of M. Freret. They were taken by 
M, de Chazelles, one in the port of the ifland of Zante, or Za~ 
7 cynthus, 
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cynthus, and the other to the fouth of Cape Matapan, or Tzna- 
rum, directly weft of the moft fouthern point of theifland of Cy- 
thera. 3. The latitude of Volo, formerly Pagafe, at the bottom 
of the Papafitic Gulf, in Theflaly, given by Dapper, though I 
know not whence he obtained it. 4. That of Corfic, from the 
tables of Riccioli and Pimentel. 5. That of Durazzo, or Epi- 


_ damnus, in I]lyricum, according to the table of Philip Lanfberge. 


And, 6. The latitude and longitude of Salonichi, to which I 
have had recourfe to determine the longitude of all Greece in 
the greateft map. 

‘ The latitude’of Athens, from which I have taken my depar- 
ture for all my particular maps, according to the obfervations of 
Vernon, is 38° 5’. M. D’Anville mentions another obfervation, 
which places that city in 38° 4’ only; but as I have not found it 
among his papers, I have followed that of Vernon.’ 


The other fituations on the particular maps are afcertained 
with equal difcrimination and accuracy. Our author’s aflift- 
ants were numerous, and his opportunities of attaining infor- 
mation, from the manufcripts of individuals, the obfervations 
of travelJers, and the archives of the king’s library were fuch 
as few could procure, and fewer make a proper ufe of. Later 
obfervations, he allows, have fhown fome errors in the maps 
of the Euxine and Palus Mzotis, which require them to be 
Jaid down anew. We cannot follow him in his particular ob- 


fervations, but fhall extract his remarks on the map prefixed 
to Wheler’s Travels. 


‘ For the interior part of Attica, Boeotia, and Phocis, it would 
at firft view feem to admit of no doubt that we ought to follow 
the map of Wheler; but if we examine it with attention, we 
fhall find that it is not to be confided in. ‘The map of this tra- 
veller differs effentially from his journal. The bearings he has 
given in the latter are not found the fame inthe map. I fhall 
inftance only in the pofition of Corinth. Wehave feen that, ac- 
cording to the bearings given by Wheler, that city muft be more 
to the fouth than Athens; yetin the map, in whatever manner it 
be taken, it will be found to lie more to the north. I know well 
that the difference of latitude found between the two cities on the 
map, may be diminifhed by taking the north for that indicated 
by the compafs; but, even thus, Corinth cannot be brought down 
to its true place. It is the fame with other places obferved by 
Vernon. If we take the map of Wheler as it itands, we fhail find 
they are all in the latitudes he has given: Wheler has then adjuft- 
ed his map to the obfervations of Vernon. But of this proofs are 
unnecefflary ; Wheler has himfelf told us fo in his preface. He 
has not perceived that thefe Jatitudes, for the moft part erroncous, 
deftroy tbe accuracy of all his own operations. Befides, haw 
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cculd he lay down places, according to their latitude on a map» 
taken by the compats, without correéting the variation? We can ° 
therefore only make ufe of this map partially ; it is rather to be - 


had recourfe to as containing memorandums that have their vae 
lue, than as an exact reprefentation of the country. 

‘ J have taken all the bearings given by Wheler, and have fol- 
lowed the Englifh original, becaufe the French tranflation is fre- 
quently faulty Wheler indeed has only given the points of the 
compafs, which leaves us in an uncertainty of 11° 55’; but, by 
comparing a great number of thefe bearings, I have been able to 
afcertain fome points with tolerable accuracy; and have reafon to 
believe that I have reftored his map to what it was before he had 
adjufted it to the obfervations of Vernon. I have only corrected, 
in all his bearings, the variation; which I have taken with M. 
D’Anville, at a point of the compafs towards the weft.’ 


-Perhaps it was an unneceflary refinement to adapt the maps 
fo clofely to the era of the Travels, as to exclude the towns, 
&c. founded fubfequent to the battle of Cheronea. Cities, 
which were not celebrated till after that period, when they 


obtained new names, are inferted with their ancient titles; and. 


the old fituation of cities, &c. is adhered to. ‘he particular 
maps have alfo very different dates from the wera at which 
Anacharfis vifited them; thus, in the map of Phocis, all the 
cities that were deftroyed after the focial war are inferted. 
Thefe refinements we confider as errors, for though they pe- 
culiarly adapt the maps to the work they are defigned to illuf- 
trate, they render them lefs ufeful as general ones: it would 
have been much better to have added each name, or a name 
in each fituation, with a line drawn under one of the titles, to, 
diftinguifh the zera. | 
After the general map, in which there is a fcale of Pythian 
and Olympian ftadia, as well as of French leagues, we find a 
very curious plan of the pafs of Thermopyle. ‘This pafs is 
formed on the weft by Mount C&ta, and one of its principal 
chains Mons Tichius, and on the eaft by marfhes, or the ad- 
joining fea, the Maliac Gulph. The principal pafs where Le- 
onidas and his chofen band made their memorable exertions, 
was not more than ninety-five yards wide, precifely in the part 
where the ground is firm, down to the fhore. The road, both 
beyond and nearer to Greece is much narrower, but there are 
marihes interpofed between the fea and the road, fo far as to 
render it more dangerous and lefs eafily defended. ‘The path 
by which the Perfians came round through the defiles of the 
mountains, i the rear of the Grecians, is alfo carefully pointed 
out. This, however, was not decifive of the fate of Leoni- 
das: had the Spartans been led by an able general, as well as 
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by a brave foldier, the whole army of Xerxes would have been. 
if ficient to have penetrated through the ftrait. The plan 
of the battle of Salamis follows, but it affords little fubje&t of 
remark: the manceuvres were not difficult, and the whole is 
ealily comprehended, ) 

The battle of Platea, of which a plan follows, is a little 
more intricate, nor could it be eafily underftood without the 
afiftance of achart. ‘This before us is very accurately laid 
down from the beft hiftorians, but it fhould have been co- 
Icured; the different armies and the pofitions are now not 
fufficiently diftinét. » 

The chart of the Palus Mzotis and the Euxine fea is confef- 
fedly lefs accurate than they ought to be; but a very modern 
geographer, with the recent improvements and difcoveries be-. 
fore him, can alone deteét the errors. The map of the Thra- 
cian Bofphorus is clear, correct, and very neatly engraved. 
The Hellefpont is chiefly copied from D? Anville’s plan in the, 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 

The plan of the environs of Athens; that of Attica, Me- 
garis, and part of the ifland of Eubzea, and of the academy with 
its environs, furnifh little fubject of obfervation. In the plan. 
of Athens, the different temples and other public buildings 
are laid down from the defcriptions of the beft authors. 

The other charts are thofe of Phocis and Doris; a plan of 
the environs of Delphi; a map of Becotia, ‘Theflaly, Corinthia, 
Sicyonia, and Achaia; Elis and J'riphylia; plan and topogra- 
phy of Olympia; chart of Meflenia, of Laconia, with the 
ifland of Cytherea; topography of Sparta and Arcadia, of Ar- 
golis, Epidauria, Trezenia, Hermionis, the ifland of Aégina and 
Cynuria, and the Cyclades.—The whole of which are laid 
down with a minute accuracy and generally finifhed with great 
elegance. We need not add that this volume is not only ge- 
nerally interefting to thofe who are converfant with ancient 
hiftory, but highly ufeful to the reatlers of the Travels of Ana- 
charfis. 

The coins are four only: one of Athens, (brafs) one of Ar- 
eadia, (filver) a coin of Gnidus and Samos, both of brafs. 
‘The other decorations are a plan of a Grecian Paleftra from 
Vitruvius 3 plan and elevation of the Propylza, plan of the 
temple of ‘Thefeus; elevation and view of the Parthenon ; plan 
of a Grecian houte from Vitruvius; Plato on the promontory 


of Sunium, difcourfing to his difciples (a view); and a plan of 
the ancient Greek Theatre. 


A Review 
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A Review of the principal Proceedings of the Parliament of 
1784. 8vo. 25. 6d. fewed. Edwards. 1792. 


rp HE Grft fubje&t which this author mentions within the pe- 

riod of Review, is the India Bill of 1784: but, previoufly 
to the confideration of that meafure, he takes a fhort retrofpeét 
of Mr. Fox’s bill, introduced towards the conclufion of the. 
preceding parliament. With refpeét to the bill firft mentioned, 
he obferves, that the profperous adminiftration of Indian affairs 


fince that time affords the ftrongeft proof of its being founded | 


im political wifdom; and he points out the general advantages 
of which it appears to have been productive. Many of his 
obfervations on the fubject, however, have been formerly made; 
and he particularly refers to a pamphlet written by Mr. Pult- 


ney, concerning the dangerous inkuence which it was fup-. 


pofed would refult from the operation of Mr. Fox’s bill. 

In the fecond fection, the author takes a view of the Irifh 
propofitions ; commercial treaty with France; confolidation of 
the cuftoms; trade with America; comparative ftate of trade 
and navigation. After a concife detail of the arguments ad- 
vanced for and againft the ratification of the Irith propofitions, 
he makes the following reflections: 


‘ Such was the reception of thofe propofitions in Ireland. It 
had been imagined by men who had confidered this fubjeé& with 
the calmnefs of philofophy and experience; that any meafure 
which connected Ireland with a country fo much more advanced 
m civilization, in arts, in commerce, and manufactures, as Great 
Britain, would be received with avidity. It is no part of the 
plan of this work to enter into an invidious detail of the circum- 
ftances which counteratted the natural influence of thefe confider- 
ations; from whatever caufes they proceeded, it muft be the de- 
liberate judgment of hiftory, that they obftruéted a meafure, the 
confequences of which would have been highly beneficial to Ire- 
land as well as to Great Britain.’ 


The principal arguments re{pectively fuggefted by the friends 
and opponents of the commercial treaty with France, are next 
recited ; and we meet with the fubfequent comparifon between 
that treaty and the propofitions : 


« It was remarkable, that in the debates on the French treaty 
pointed reference was made by the minority to the Irifh propofi- 
tions, and to the opinions of the manufaéturers on that fubject, 
trem which they argued a fimilar danger to the Britifth manufac. 
tures from the preient meafure, though the manufacturers them- 
felves, tempted by the profpeét of immediate advantage, had not 
come forward to flate it, Adminiftration, though they iill con. 
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tended that the objections againft the Irifh propofitions were ill 
founded, endeavoured alfo to fhow the difference between the two 
cafes, and to refute the analogy obferved between them, That 
there were differences between the two cafes mutt be allowed. On 
one hand, the Irifh were to receive fome advantages which the 
prefent treaty did not give to the French ; and Great Britain had 
not in the propofed intercourfe with Ireland the fame profpect of 
an immediate and extenfive market as in that with France, On 
the other hand, her clofe conneétion with her fifter kingdom placed | 
her communication with that country in a very different point of 
view; the benefits to be derived by Ireland flowed not, as might 
be argued of thofe to France, in a rival or adverfe channel, but 
would naturally tend to the general profperity of the empire. 
But, to an impartial obferver, the leading principles of both cafes 
were the fame ; the extenfion of produétive induftry, and the in- 
tercourfe of beneficial commerce between the two kingdoms. An: 
impartial obferver of the prefent time will argue from what are the 
effets of the French treaty, to what would have been the effeéts 
of the Irifh, the mutual advantage of both countries, : 
‘ To the common eye, however, this mutual advantage is not 
always vifible, and ancient prejudice does not eafily give way to’ 
truths which contradi&t her habits of thinking, however demon- 
ftrative they may feem to wifdom or philofophy. It is, I believe, 
a faé&t pretty well known, that the cotton manufacturers of Nor- 
mandy remonftrated with M. de Vergennes on the ruinous effects 
which the propofed commercial treaty with England would have’ 
on their eftablithments. That fagacious ftatefman replied, that if 
the ftipulated duty of 12 per cent, added to the expeurces of tranf-- 
port on the Englifh commodities, were not fufficient to proteé 
thofe of Normandy, it was a proof either that induftry was want- 
ing to the fuccefs of the latter, or that their indufiry was mifap- 


plied to an improper object.’ 


The third fection relates to finance, and gives an account of 
the commutation act; reduction of duty on fpirits; excife upe 
on wines and tobacco; act for the prevention of {muggling 5 
manifeft aét; act for appointing commiflioners to audit the 
public accounts; regulations refpeCting revenue ; additional 
taxes; act for applying the annual million; comparative ftate 
of revenue and expenditure. All thefe regulations concerning 
finance ftand in need of no comment, and are certainly found 
to have proved highly advantageous to the revenue. 

- The fourth fe€tion treats of the interference of Great Bri- 
tain in the fettlement of the affairs of Holland; a meafure 
which has received general approbation. ‘The fifth fe€tion is 
employed on the difpute with Spain; which likewife, without 
doubt, terminated houourably for the nation. The fixth fec- 
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tion relates to the repeal of the teft and corporation acts ; the 
atguments for and again{t which are recited with apparent im- 


partiality. ‘The abolition of the flave-trade, which forms the ° 
fubject of the next fection, 1 is confidered by the author in the 


fame manner, and with the fame difinterefted judgment. ‘The 
faft fection is on the regency; from which, as it will beft fhow 


the author’s political fentiments, we hall lay before our readers’ 


an extract. 


* During the debates which the various provifions and reftric- . 
tions of the regency bill occafioned, which lafied till the middle of - 
February, the public watched with a degree of intereft and anx-. 
ety proportioned to the importance and nature of the fubject, the: 


©pinions of individuals, and the movements of party. ‘They had 


fometimes to regret the violence of the one, and the intemperance. 
of the other, fo ill according with that folema and awful impref- - 


fion which the confideration of their fovereign’s afflictive ftate, and 
of the probable fituation of public affairs, was calculated to pro- 


duce. ‘They heard expreffions applied to the firit, by men whofe, 


talents and whofe characters they wifhed to refpeét, equally devoid 
of dignity, of delicacy, and of feeling. They faw that party whom 
3t was fuppofed the eftablifhment of the regency would introduce 
into adminiftration, forget, in the inordinate defire, in the vora- 
city of power, the interefts of their country and the rights of their 
king. They looked with the regrets of affection, on the conduét of 
the illuitrious and amiable perfonage who was undertftood to be the 
fapport of that party. It was the firft time they had heard the name 
of a prince of the Honfe of Brun{fwick jar with thofe principles of 
freedom and of the conftitution by which (the proudeft of all titles) 


his family had afcended the throne. They lamented his being, as- 
they conceived, mifled by defigning men, who, bending his inte... 


refts in fubfervience to their own, endangered their feparation from 
thofe of the country ; and they looked with a gleomy prefage to 
the elevation of fuch men into power, which they had anticipated 


With fo little regard to the welfare or the feelings of the people. 
The meafures of that party they contrafted with thofe of their 


opponents, with a partiality to the latter, which perhaps their 
miafter’s fituation tended to excite. Covered with the fhade of his 


affliction, his minifters challenged the refpeé and favour of his’ 
people; who, with an equal zeal of patriotifm, and a fympathetic 


affetion of loyalty, faw them prepare, with a calm and confcious 


dignity, for a difmiffion from place and power, regardlefs of them-’ 
felves, and only tenacious of the rights of their fellow-citizens and 


of their fovereign. 
-‘€ But the virtue which the people fupofed in the one, or the 


ambition which they imputed to the other, ‘were equally ftopped* 
ta their exertion by the happy event of his majefty’s recovery,’ 


which 
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which took place about the middle, and was communicated to par- 
liament before the end of February: The joy of the nation was 
as unbounded as it was fincere, and the king had the peculiar fe- 
licity to find himfelf reftored to health, of which the enjoyment 
was rendered doubly a blefling by the mof fignal proofs of the 
fidelity and affection of his fubjeéts. It was a fituation new, as it 
‘was interefting, in the fate of a king, who can feldom have the 
good fortune to experience, after fuch a viciffitude, the pure af. 
fetions of his people, unbribed by the hopes of favour, or un- 
dazzled by the glare of victory. To hear that voice (as the apo- 
theofis of poets have feigned of kings after their death) which had 
certainly arifen undebafed by the fears of the weak, the expecta- 
tions of the felfifh, or the flattery of the mean. The people, by 
a combination not lefs unufual, while they enjoyed the reftoration 
of their monarch, felt the energy of the conftitution, and triumph- 
edin the virtue of the parliament. They refted with peculiar fa- 
tisfaction on the late recognition of this great conftitutional prin- 
ciple, that in parliament alone, as their reprefentative, refides the 
power of regulating every emergency not already provided for b 

the exprefs law, or by the known eftablifhed cuftom of the realm,’ 


-° In the conclufion of the pamphlet, there are fome general 
remarks on adminiftration and oppofition, which, we believe, 
will be admitted to be judicious and juft by the friends of 
each party. It alfo details the proceedings of a parliament, 
perhaps the moft memorable, for the importance of its tranf- 
actions, of any that has occurred in the prefent century; and 
the author is, doubtlefs, ftrongly fupported in his opinions by 
the authority of other political writers, who have laid before the 
public their fentiments on the feveral fubjects of which he de- 
livers an account. He feems totread much in the footfteps of 
the writer who lately produced ‘a fhort Sketch of the laf 
ten Years of the Reign of George the Third.’ 





—_—- ----—> 


* MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
CONTROVERSIAL ‘ann POLITICAL. 


A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bifbop of Landaff, containing 
Remarks on his* Lordphip’s Charge to the Clergy of the Diocefe of 
_ Landaff. 4to. 1s. Debrett. 1792. 
PE bifhop’s Charge has been the fubje& of much animadver- 
= fion. We found it generally innocent, though fometimes blame- 
able, but worded with fo much caution, that we fufpected it might 
have been a little altered ; an infinuation hinted pretty plainly by 
the ‘ Country Curate,’ but which it would have been improper 
for us, without authority, to have noticed. ‘The bifhop’s corref- 
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pondent fees much danger in his lordfhip’s caution, and thinks that 
the Charge has in many refpeéts an efoteric, as an exoteric mean- 
ing; an imputation which certainly fiiou!d not be rafhly thrown 
out, for if no improper confequences can be fairly drawn from what 
he has faid, they certainly fhould not be deduced from what he has 
omitted. A great part of the Letter relates, however, to the fap- 
pofed opinions of his lordfhip, which are either concealed, or on- 
-ly covertly hinted at. 

Many objeciions are made to the new ecclefiaftical eftablifhment 
in France, which Dr. Watfon feems to approve. One of thefe is 
the want of fecurity for the property which they have been allow- 
edtokeep. This is, however, an objection, the force of which, 
when the government is eftablifhed, will vanifh; and, if it is over- 
thrown, will no longer be made. But, if high dignities and the 
emoluments of the hierarchy are to be the reward of diftinguifhed 
learning and cultivated abilities, the bifhop’s calculation of the re- 
maining riches of the French church is groundlefs, for the prizes 
fhould be numerous in proportion to the numbers, to excite 
‘emulation. ‘The reply to his lordfhip’s remarks on the teft and 
corporation aéts is very judicious ; and the conneticn between the 
church and ftate, as it is influenced by the political opinions of 
fetarifts, very clearly pointed out. The Country Curate feems 
eager to fhow, that the conduct of the Diffenters, at the Revolu- 
tion and in the Rebellior, was felfifh and interetted, fince, in either 
cafe, the government would be Jefs tolerant than that which they 
fupported. But, to feek for motives in order to form the accufa- 
tion, is an invidious tafk : ‘ they did the ftate tome fervice ;? and 
‘every reward which government can beftow, confiftent with its 
own fafety, they fhould receive. On the whole, our author rea- 
-fons with great force and ability ; yet we think he fometimes dif- 
plays prejudices too deeply rooted, and is eager; but perhaps he 
has well founded reafons, to condemn Dr. Watfon for what he has 
omitted, as well as for what he has faid. 


RefleBions on the controverfial Writings of Dr. Priefiley, relative to 
Religious Opinions, Eftablifoments, and Tefts. Part I. 8vo. 
is. 6d, Rivingtons. 1791. 

The author of thefe Reflections examines the different writings 
of the adventurous polemic with great fkill and propriety. But, 
refting on different foundations, and reafoning with almoft oppofite 
views, the combatants draw conclufions ‘ far as the poles afunder.’ 
In fome few inftances, Dr. Prieftley’s antagonift purfues his own 
principles farther than expedience or the temper of this era will 
admit; farther than we, who wish for a regulated liberty both 
civil and religious, can follow him; yet, on the whole, this is a 
work which we have read with pleafure. It relates chiefly to the 
teft and corporation acts, and the charge-fo freely and unequivo- 
cally made of perfecution by the church, 

A Defence 
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A Defence of Public or Social Worfeip.; ina Letter to G. Wakefield, 

B.A. By F. Wilfon, M.A. 8v0. 1s. Brown, 1792. 

Tn reviewing Mr. Wakefield’s work, we contented ourfelves with 
ftating his arguments, for reafons that we may probably give in 
the courfe of this controverfy, for a controverly we even then ex~ 
pected: we muft at prefent do little more. Mr. Wilfon contends, 
that the paffages adduced by Mr. Wakefield relate undoubtedly to 
private prayer, which was a duty itri¢tly inculcated by our Savi- 
our; but that he went up into the Temple frequently, where pray- 
ers were public and focial. He dwells a little too much on an ar- 
gument taken from the commen language of the prefent time, and 
does not fufficiently fhow, that the prayers in the ‘Temple were 
Jocial, His arguments, relating to the practice of the apoitles, are 
wot directed with fuificient care to this latter point. 


Curfory Remarks on an Enquiry into the Expediency and Propriety oP 
Public or Social Worfoip. Re/pe&fully inferibed to G, Wakefield, 
B.d. By Eufebia. 8v0. Od. Knott. i792. 

Rational religion appears with peculiar beauty in a female mind, 
for it is generally animated with a warmth of devotion, and ren- 
dered interefting by the feminine weakneis, which requires fup- 
port. Eufebia’s Remarks, independent of this recommendation, 
are truly judicious, and fhe has felected fome paflages which re- 
quire Mr. Wakeaeld’s attentive confideration in the progrefs of 
this Enquiry. We fhall only fuggett, that the prayers mentioned 
were probably regulated by the Jewith ritual and cuftoms. The 
following paflage is expreffed with peculiar beaaty and force. 


‘ And though fuch devout afpirations can give no information 
to an Omnifcient Being, nor alter his plans, originally defigned 
for the greateft general and individual good ; yet it is poffible, that 
they may be links in the great chain of caufes and effects, and by 
giving rife to pure and pious fentiments, be ultimately productive 
of confequences the moft beneficial. Far as the world has advanc- 
ed to maturity, and enlightened as is the prefent age, compared 
with former obfcurity; yet are the generality of mankind by no 
means fufficiently fpiritualifed, as to be capable of rifing into firft 
principles, and regulating their practice from the reafon and mo- 
ral fitnefs of thing's; and where through inattention or incapacity, 
this is not to be expeéted, even a mechanical devotion, a mere 
performance of external duties (and private prayer may frequently 
be no more) may have a reftraining effet upon the condu€ ; as it 
is a general obfervation, that youth, who have received a religious 
education, though the precepts may not have reached the heart, 
are yet incapable of rufhing into vice and diflipation, with the fame 
callous inconfideration as others, whofe early aflociations have been 
of a different nature: when through the medium of the fenfes, ree 
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peated impreflions have been made on the brain, good or evil hae 
‘bits acquire an afcendancy not eafily to be eradicated; words mut 
firft be taught, and ideas will afterwards cling to them. If, to 
avoid the appearance of a vain difplay, all outward acts and ex- 
‘preffions of devotion are to be difcouraged, piety will want the 
‘prevailing recommendation of example, or religion be reduced to 
a mere fyftem of morals, which unailifted reafon might have dif- 
covered, without needing a divine interference.’ 


Notes on Mr. Paine’s Rights of Man. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Debrett, 1792. 


Thefe Notes are comprized in fix Numbers, and are written 
swith fpirit and ability. We cannot but think, indeed, that the 
-author has mifemployed his time; for thofe who admire the def- 
picable work on which he comments, muft be blinded either by 
ignorance or the prejudice of party: it is equally difficult to in- 


_form the firft clafs, and to remove the veil from the eyes of the fe- 
cond. 


StriGures on a Pamphlet entitled Thoughts on the late Riots at Bir- 
mingham. By aWelfh Freeholder. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1792. 


- We have often had occafion to commend the abilities of the 
Welth Freeholder, and the force of his reafoning. In the prefent 
Strictures, though we differ a little from him in‘opinion refpeQing 
Dr. Prieftley’s equanimity, his mild forgiving difpofition, as well 
as the original intentions of thofe who propofed the commemoration 
on its firit very extenfive fcale, he has fully fupported his former 
chara&er. ‘The author of the ‘ Thoughts’ was much too eager 
and violent in his abufe, unfupported by any facts: the Free- 
holder may perhaps be excufed therefore, if, in his correction of 
thefe faults, heerrs a little in the oppofite extreme. 


4 Letter from Timothy Soberfides, Extinguifber-Maker at Wolver- 


hampton, to F. Blaft, Bellows-Maker, at Birmingham. 8vo. 6d. 
~ Johnfon. 1792. 


Timothy is a fly dog. He begins with profeflfing his attach. 
ment to church and fiate, and is ¢ all on fire’ againft thofe wicked 
rogues the Prefbyterians, who were to blow wp the Church and 
murder all the bifhops. This he finds, however, to be the vio- 
lent calumnies of party, and that truly the Diffenters have done no 
harm ; nay, that they are a very good fort of people—In truth, 


‘Timothy, you are a wag, but.you do not want abilities, and we 


fhould have no objeétion to meet you on better ground. 


A Letter to the Rev. E. Glolder, on the brief and fufficient Anfwer te 
the Philofophy of the Mafons. 12mo. zd. Routh, Briftol. 
1792. 

This little ephemera was formed and animated in twenty-four 
hours, and hved but twice that time. In other words, it was 

- ; written, 
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written, printed, and fold, in the fhort fpace of three days; it, of 
courfe, efcaped the notice of our collector; and, for the copy we pofs 
fefs, as well as for the obliging manner in which it was conveyed, 
we muft exprefs our thanks. We fufpect the * Letter’ before us 
to have been written by the author of the Philofophy of the Ma- 
fons: it is lively, fpirited, and judicious. Ashe difclaims the 
flighteit intention of injuring the caufe of Chriftianity, we ought 
not to fuggeft any farther doubts on this fubje&: the Heathen and 
the Jew, he obferves in that work, are not fictitious charaéters, 
and they muft confequently anfwer for their own fcepticifm. The 
reply to Mr. Holder is animated and fevere, often farcattical: 
the anfwer was certainly ‘calculated to call forth the efforts of an 
able antagonift. 


Principles of Government deduced from Reafon, fupported by Englijh 
Experience, and oppofed to French Errors. by the Rev. R: 
Nares, A.M. 8vo. 25. 6d. Stockdale. 1792. 


Our author is a judicious and rational admirer of the Englith cons 
ftitution, which he defends with great propriety and force againtt 
the vifionary refinements of reformers. ‘Uhe defence is, in general, 
well conducted, though occafionally Mr. Nares errs in not availing 
himfelf of fome flrong grounds, and, in one or two inftance:, falls 
into fome little errors. The moft dangerous and important of thefe 
is, where he feems willing to raife the kingly power too high. A 
Britith king has, within the ftrict limits of the con{litution, as much 
power as a wife man would wifh for, and what a good king might 
employ for the general happinefs of his fubjects. Our author 
fhould alfo have adverted to the king being of himfelf one branch 
of the conftitution, and to the pplitical foundation of the principle, 
‘ that the king can do no wrong.’ 


The New Plain Dealer; or, Freeman's Budgets. No.1. Contain- 
ing animpartial State of the Cafz beteveen the Britifh Nation, coms 
monly called ‘Fohn Bull, and G. R. 8vo0. 25. 6d. Forese 1792. 
We have read this work with fome attention, but are unable to 

give any account of it, or of the author’s defign. Every thing 

feems to be wrong in the political world, becaufe the new Plain 

Dealer is neither a peer nora placeman. It is, indeed, awretch- 

ed farrago. 


An Enquiry into the Nature, Defects, and Abufes of the Britifh Con- 
ftitution, with Strigures on the prefent Adminiftration. Sve. 
2s.6d. Jordan. 1792. 

The objections fpecified by this author, with regard to the 
British conftitution, is fuch as have been uniformly retailed by 
every political pamphleteer, for at leaft half a century. They 
confift chiefly of the influence of the crown, particularly its pre 
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rogative of making war, and the unequal reprefentation of the 
people ; from both which the author endeavours to deduce many 
paftevents, unfavourable to the nation, and to excite apprehen- 
tions refpecting public calamities in future. Whatever founda- 
tion there may be for fome of his remarks, in others he is evident- 
ly erroneous, and not only erroneous but unjuft. He is, indeed, 
too intemperate a writer to treat with moderation any fubject which 
has 2 conneétion with the interefts of party. He avowedly paffes 
over the Coalition with a very few obfervations; £ believing that 
all cool, thinking men, mutt long before this be convinced that 
it was only an error in judgment in Mr. Fox, and nota defertion 
of the caufe of the people.’ The fubfequent part of the pamphlet, 
which is, in general declamatory, is interfperfed with addreffes 
to the houfe of commons, the houfe of lords, and the king; in 
which the author, direétly or indirectly, delivers many political 
exhortations, conformable to the defign of his enquiry. The three 
branches of the legiflature are treated by him with a degree of de- 
cency ; but, in what relates to the conduct of adminiiiration, he 
feems not to be much actuated by referve. 


POETICA L. 


A Poetical Epiftle from Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, to Leo- 
pold the Second, Empersr of Germany. By Thomas Atkinfon. 8vo. 
1s. Hamilton. 1791. 


This is written with a view to excite fenfations of pity for the 
fufferings of degraded majefty. Mr. Atkinfon fpeaks with mo- 
deity of his performance; nor is it indeed entitled to much praife, 
"The lines, however, flow in an eafy manner, are fometimes pa- 
thetic, and feldom or never highly reprehenfible. 


The Triumphs of Friendjhip. An Hiftorical Poem. By W. Golden. 
4#o. 25.6d. Jordan. 1791. 


The old tale of the king’s refigning the maid he loved to a 
friend, whofe heart fhe had inadvertently caught, and whofe vir- 
tue rendered him incapable of perfidy. It is told with little inte- 
reft, and without one {park of poetic fire. 

‘?Twas Adelaide, the beauteous, fair, and wife! 
Who by her mother kept from public eyes, 

Like the pure lily of the humble vale, 

Unfullied and unfeen, be grac’d the dale.’ 

In this manner ‘ fhe’ and ¢ he’ are often brought in erroneoufly 
to fill up the verfe, and fometimes to tag the rhyme, in defpite of 
propriety or even grammar.—Fieon’t, ’tis an unweeded garden ! 


Poems Mifcellaneous and Humorous, with explanatory Notes and Ob- 
Jervations. By &.Nairne. 8vo. 3s.6d. Simmons and Kerby. 1791. 


The poems are indecd mijcellaneous, and fometimes humour- 
3 ous, 
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ous, Mr. Nairne’s chief {kill confiits, however, in the vulgar 
phrafeology termed fang, with his provincial and Jewith language. 
His fubfcribers, notwithftanding, feem to have no reafon to com- 
plain. His bill of fare is various, and his humour decent. 


Two Poems or Songs, one on Abdul Achmet, the late Grand Sultan. 
The other on Sir Feremiah Tickle, Bart. called the Hatter’s Tale. 
8vo. 1s. Deighton. 1791. 


In the dedication there are fome obfcure hints at a literary theft; 
and one of the prizes feems to have been the fong on Abdul Ach- 
met. The poor man who ftole it deferves ‘ to be committed to 
everlafting redemption’ for the. theft, unlefs it can be proved that 
he never previoufly read it, ‘The fecond poem feems to be the life 
of the thief ; and we do declare, in confequence of the full powers 
vefted in us, by the fovereign Martinus Scriblerus J, that the cul. 
prit is hereby acquitted of any farther pains aad penalties. —'To 
have his life, written by a poet like our author, is the greateft pu- 
nifhment that can be awarded. 


DRAMA TI C, 


The Dreamer Awake; or, Pugilif? Matched. A Farce, in two AG&s. 
As performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By E. Ga. 
Eyre. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon. 1791. 


The plot and incidents of this little piece are fcarcely within 
thelimits of comedy, or to be tried on the ftatutes of the Stagyrite. 
The whole was probably intended to raife alaugh at the clofe of a 
theatrical evening, and it will perhaps fucceed. To introduce, 
however, the equivoque of a modern bruifer, propofing to contend 
with a follower of Dr, Johnfon in ‘ hardne/s of bead,’ is almolt 
too much for modern farce. 


A School for Scandal, or News-Papers. A Comedy. 8vo0. 25. 6de 
Symonds. 1792. 


The plot of this fatirical farce, for it deferves no higher name, 
is truly contemptible ; but, if the editors of morning papers have 
done fuch things, thus fhould they be told of it. Foote’s carica- 
ture in the Bankrupt is tamely drawn, and coldly coloured in com- 
parifon ; but Smollett has perhaps weakened the force of all fcenes 
of this nature by the fuperior {pirit of his inimitable reprefenta- 


tions, 
NOVEL & 


The Female Werter, a Novel. Tranflated from the French of M. 
Perrine 2 Vols. 12m0. 6s. Robinfons. 1791. 


The pernicious poifon of the * Sorrows of Werter’ wanted not 

a more general diffemination. But the prefent work is lefs dan- 
gerous, becaufe it is lefs interefting ; and when, as a concomitant 
motive to fuicide, the little mortification of failing in the perform- 
Rz ance 
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ance of aconcerto from timidity is added, the whole is rendered 
ridiculous. Almoft every circumitance in Werter is alfo parodied 
or copied, particularly the force of the obfervation of Albert in 
delivering the piitols. If we except the pernicious leffon, fome 
parts of this work deferve our applaufe, as indicating a knowledge 
of the human heart, and containing various fcenes elegantly de- 
fcriptive. 

Leon, a Spartan Story. By Henry Siddons, fae of Willham Wal- 

lace. 2Vls. 12m0. 55. Lane. 1791. 


A Spartan ftory! There is not the flighteft refemblance of Spar- 
tan menners. FE.ven the names are Saxon; and the manners the 
puling, maukifh, refemblances of the verieft trafh of medern no- 
vels,—Such crude abfurdities are an infulton the public; and 
‘ by the author cf William Wallace,’ or ¢ of Leon,’ will be fuf- 
ficient, in future, to reprobate any work.— We are unwilling to 
hold up to a young man the mirror of ridicule; but, if we find 
thefe follies repeated, we fhall indulge ourfelves with a laugh 
zt fome of the particular abfurdities. 


T be Carpenter’ s Daughter of Derham-Down, or Sketches on the 
Banks of Windermere. 2 Vols. 12m0,. 6s. Lane. 1791. 
Windermere is introduced, probably to render the title more 

fafcinating; but this celebrated lake has little conneétion with the 
fiory, and indeed it wanted no adventitious aflilttance. The whole 
is entertaining and arene, © the charaéte:s diverfified, and gee 
nerally amiable. In the conduct of the ftory there are many im- 
probabilities, and the changes are fel¢om fkilfully intreduced ; 
we were much furprifed that, with fome knowledge of the man- 
ners of the world, and fome fkill in developing the intricacies of 
the human heart, there fhould be fo great a defect in the mecha- 
nical bufinefs of arrangement. 


The Butler's Diary; or, the Hiftory of Mifs Eggerton. 2 Vels. 12mo. 
6s. Lane. 1791. 

There is a novelty in the ftyle and manner of this flory which 
renders it pleafing.’ ‘There is a difcrimination of character alfo, 
wiih various little traces of knowledge and reflelion, which feem 
to lift thefe volumes above the common rank: the fituations and 
events are interefting. and not improbable; but the language, 
from the printer’s or author’s inadvertence, is very inaccurate: 
we fufpect both to be in fault. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Second Letter to the Right Hon. Charles “fames Fox, upcen the Mat- 
ter of Libels. By J. Bowles, Eg. svo. 2s. Whieldon. 1792. 


We have alre ady noticed with approbation Mr. Bowles’s two 
—— former 
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former publications on this fubjeé&t; and, feemingly alarmed at 
Mr. Fox’s intended bill, he contiaues to fhow himfelf an able and 
fpirited advocate for the rights of judges. Ue allows, however, 
that, in cafes of libel, the jury may and onght to decide upon the 
fact of publication, and alfo, in a limited fenfe, upon the inten- 
tion of the author. . They may, for inftance, decide, he thinks, 
whether the author meant to write about the perfons and things 
alledged, and in the manner charged in the indictment. But whe- 
ther he had an innocent or criminal intention in the eye of the 
Jaw, ought to be referved, in Mr. Bowles’s opinion, according to 
the conttitutiom of this country, for the decifion of the judges. 
This refts greatly on the pvifne judge, who, if he be a candidate 
for the office of lord chancellor, or even of the mafter of the rolls, 
may be in this way biaff-d in favour of the court: we know not 
whether Reviewers, of all mortal men the moit incorrupt and im- 
partial, could come out harmlefs from this fiery trial. —The quef- 
tion is, however, now before the firft tribunal in the world; and 
to it we ought to leave the decifion. We muft, however, praife 
Mr. Bowles for his ability and ingenuity in the examination, and 
fhould have praifed him more chearfully if a few harfh expreffions, 
which never aflift an argument, had been omitted. 


A Letter to the Students in Divinity in the Diocefe of Chefter 3 occa- 
fioned by a late Publication of * A Lift of Books,’ with ‘ a Pre- 
face,’ by the Bifbcp of Chefter; and intended as a Supplement te 
that Work. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 

« Audi alteram partem’ fhould be the motto of this Letter. The 
author, with fome petulance, attacks the bifhop for many omif- 
fions in his lift: it was the greateft of crimes to have forgotten Dr, 
Prieftley and Mr. Lindfey’s works. ‘The omiflion is now fupplied ; 
and we ought to add, that, befides thefe prophets of the new 
{chool, we find many valuable authors in the prefent collection. 


Account of the Parifh of Fairford, in the County of Gloucefter 5 with 
a particular Defcription of the flained Gla/s in the Windows of the 
Church, and Engravings of ancient Monuments. sto, 2s. Wilkie. 
1791. 

T'hefe little local hiftories, with accounts of monuments, flained 
glafs, &c. are not generally interefting ; and we have no parti- 
cular reafon to blame or to commend the editor’s accuracy. Fair 
ford is a market town, e!ght miles eaft from Cirenceiler; and its 
claim to notice originated from John Tame, who, about the mid- 


dle of the fifteenth century, brought the woollen manufacture to 
the town. He died in 1471. 


The Wonders of the Creation ; or, Contemplations on. the Works of 
God. Written originally in German, by C.C. Sturm. Tranflated 
into Englifh by a Clergyman. 12mo. 2s.6d. Robinfons. 1791. 


The various wonders of the creation excite in our author a warm 
animated 
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animated fpirit of devotion, equally free from vifionary fancies and 
enthpfiafm, This little work is calculated to give birth to the 
moft falutary refle€tions in young minds, and to warm the heart, 
without raifing the tancy too high. ‘The philofophy alfo is in ge- 
neral correct. The only error of importance that we have remark- 
ed is the opinion that fome inieéts feed on mineral fubftances. 


ea 


Remarkable Extra&s and Obfervations on the Slave-Trade; with 
Some Confideraticns on the Confumption of Weft India Produce. 
82mo. 1d. Darton. 1792. 

In other words, horrid ftories, ad captandum vulgus— for a 
penny. 

A Vindication of the Ufe of Sugar, and other Products of the Weft 
India Ilands. In an/wer toa Pamphlet entitled, * Remarkable 
Extradés, Se.’ 8vo. 6d. Boofey. 1792. 

The dearnefs of fugar, probably in part owing to the felfifh 
fpeculations of monopoliits, has occafioned it to be omitted from 
among the luxuries of many perfons, who, have if this way obvi- 
ated in fome meafure the defign. It is, however, affifted by thofe ft. 
who confider the ufe of fugar as adding to the miferies of the A fri- 
can flaves. This laft argument our author endeavours to invalidate 
with an earneftnefs which, notwithftanding his affertions, may be 
fuppofed to arife from at leaft fome collatera] connections. We 
cannot, however, highly compliment him on his fuccefs in fhow- 
ing, that the difule of fugar would be fo injurious to the flaves, to ont 
the commerce of this country, and the health of our countrymen. 
We may indeed, for his confolation, hint, that its ufe will not be 
very materially or permanently leffened. Many will return to it ; 
and from the increafing population, as well as export, in confe- 
quence of the confufion in the French colonies, the lofs of the 
« fturdy moralifts’ will be fcarcely felt. ‘The importation of the 
maple fugar from America, and of fugar from Bengal, will be a 
blow to the Weft Indies much more fevere. 


' 





Memoirs of Mrs. Billington, from her Birth: containing a Variety of 
Matter, ludicrous, theatrical, muficel, and . With Copies 
of feveral Original Letters, now in the Pofeffion of the Publifer, 
evritien by Mrs. Billington, to her Mother the late Mrs. Weichjel: 
Seo. 25. Ridgway. 1792. 

You make us ftrange 

E’en to the difpofition that we. owe, 

When now, we think, you can behold fuch fcenes, 

And keep the natural ruby on your cheeks, 

While our’s are blanched with—horror. 


Can fuch things be! In truth, Mr. Ridgway, you have dafhed 


the cup with poifon; the gilded fpectacle is become a charnel- 
houfe, 
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houfe, and the goddefs of the grove, on the motion of the wand, 
lofes all her allurements. 


Original Anecdotes of the late Duke of Kington and Mifs Chudleigh, 
alias Mrs. Harvey, alias Counte/s of Briftol, alias Duchefs of 
Kinghton, interfperfed with the Mimoirs of several of the Nobility 
and Gentry now living. Written in a Series of Letters to a Gen- 
tleman. By Thomas Whitehead, many Years Servant to the Duke 
of Kingfton, and now Mujfician at Bath. i2mo, 35.6d. Bla- 
don. 1792., 

Private follies and frailties improperly held up to public view ; 
the whole, however, feems to be authentic; and we are jorry, 
for the credit of human nature, that we muft give this opinion. 


Subfpance of the Report of the Court of Diredors of the Sierra Leone 
Company io the General Court held at London, on Wednefday Odo- 
ber 19, 1791. 8vo. 15. Phillips 


Any method of gradaally abo!ifiing the traffic in flaves, while 
the planters are enabled, by an attention to the heaith of the ne- 
groes and their children, or by the introduction of the plough 
and other ufeful machines, to cultivate their eftates by the affiit. 
ance which they at prefent poffefs, muft be in every view defire- 
able. In this great undertaking, the eftablifhment of a colony at 
Sierra Leone is a ftep of importance: itis, however, but an in- 
confiderable one, and ought undoubtedly to be purfued with vi- 
gour and judgment. In the prefent report, we fee no deficiency 
of either ; but as the whole of the plan is not before us, we can- 
not form any decifive opinion. Much muft depend on the cor- 
dial union of the black and white fettlers ; and this is conneSted 
with temperance, moderation, and a conciliating behaviour in 
the governors. When the fcene is more extenfive the danger will 
begin. 


A particular Account of the Commencement and Progrefs of the Infur- 
rection of the Negroes in St. Domingo, which began in Auguft, 
1791: Being a Tranflation of the Speech made to the National 
Affembly, the 4d of November, 1791. 8vo. 6d. Sewell. 1792. 


While we have guarded our readers againf too readily believing 
the exaggerated accounts of the cruelty of the planters, we fhould 
equally guard them againft admitting the dreadful ftories recited 
in this pamphlet. Yet much mifchief muft have been done; and 
this publication is highly feafonable. ‘The wanton experiment 
made by the affeéted humanity and refined philofophy of the pre- 
fent times has been fucceeded by fcenes of horror and devaftation 
in the French colony. If we regard the fafety of our friends, of 
our neareft relatives in the Weft Indies, we fhould be cautious of 
fimilar attempts, or even of thofe violent, unguarded, f{peeches, 
which the prefs may, convey, and which may be the firit fpark of 

a dread- 
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a dreadful conflagration. Never perhaps did fo much evil refult 
from good motives, wantonly and injudicioufly conducted. 


A Letter to every Houfekeeper in London, on Behalf of Parochial Ine 
dufiry Schools. From a Citizen of the World. 8v0. 6d. Rig 
vingtons. 1792. 


The author of this pamphlet warmly recommends to the inha- 
bitants of the capital the inftitution of parochial induftry-{chools, 
for the benefit of thefe children who have no other opportunity 
of receiving any inftruction in the feveral duties of life. The pro- 
pofal is highly political as well as benevolent, and is certainly en- 
titled to due attention. 


AA Letter from a Gentleman in Lancafbire to his Friend in the Eaft 
Indies, on the Subject of the prefent War with Tippoo Sultan, 
8vo. 6d. Richardfon. 1792. 


Ironical remarks on the falfe intelligence from India, and on 
the conjectures relative to the unfavourable iffue of the prefent 
war. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE congratulate Amicus on the extent of his knowledge: not 
five new ideas in the work mentioned! To ws, and we save read 
it attentively more than once, very many of the opinions were 
new ; and if he will look at the correfponding accounts of our Bro- 
ther Journalifts, he will find our praife was tame and moderate, in 
comparifon of theirs.—But we need no longer wonder; the Exeter 
‘Ccffee-houfe feems to have been the fource of his critical know- 
ledge, and of his information refpeéting both works. We have 
taken fome pains to enquire into the fact he has ftated, and can 
add, from good authority, that it is not true. Copies were in- 
deed fold at the price he mentions, but they were a few remaining 
ones of the /econd edition. The publifher zever lamented purchafing 
the copy; and the author did zor ftop the fale. —We would advife 
Amicus, in his next Tour to the Land’s End, to be more cautious 
from whom he receives his information. We give him this advice 
in ferious and friendly terms; for we are convinced that he meant 
to ferve us, as well as the credit of our Journal. 





T.C. is right. The fuppofed effects of Handel’s organ, men- 
tioned with applaufe in our laft volume, p. 417, are copied from 
-Dryden—Nemo omnibus horis fapit—and fo ‘ the unfettled ac- 
count between John Dryden, Cr. with D. Pratt, Reviewers and 
Co. debtors,’ is at laft we hope adjufted. 
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